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FIFTY-TWO millions over the legal 25 per cent reserve are now held by 
the New York banks, and will not long remain idle. This is a basis 
for believing that the general market is likely to improve, and good 
mines will still be a good investment for a portion of this unemployed 
capital. 


THE preservation of our forests is a question of the utmost importance, 
and should receive the attention and encouragement of every intelli- 


gent citizen. We are pleased to note a movement for the organization 
of a New York Forestry Association, which may do much good in this 
important matter, in awakening our people to the danger and loss they 


are incurring in the present ruthless destruction of our forests. 
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eighteen are railroads, one a telegraph company, one a car company, 
one a steamship company, and three, the Ontario, the Plymouth, and the 
Horn-Silver, are mining companies. The latter two are the only ones in 
the whole list that pay as high a rate as 12 percent on the nominal 
capital. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA is excited by gold finds, which, while grossly 
exaggerated, appear really, from private advices at hand, to have some 
merit. Land, absolutely valueless for agricultural purposes, is held at 
enormous figures, and a good deal of apparently barren rock is claimed to 
rut hundreds of dollars in gold and silver. On the other hand, there is 
some really good gold quartz, which is stimulating a good deal of blind 
buying. What there is in the new district can only be ascertained in 
the spring. 


THE coal companies have agreed to get.along without the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which declines, from a high moral principle—assumed 
for this occasion only—to enter into any combination that would increase 
the price of coal (anthracite only) to consumers. The combining 
companies propose to prevent the inroads that bituminous coal 
has been making for afew years past on the anthracite trade by devoting 
a million tons of anthracite to be sold cheap or given away to those who 
would otherwise use soft coal. It is not explained how the market for 
the rest of the anthracite coal is to be maintained; but the bare threat 
should make the bituminous trade trembie. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by a broker closely identified with the 
Lake Superior copper interests, in which buyers are urged to accept the 
low terms offered for that class of copper, which he asserts have been 
made so favorable for the purpose of forcing the sea-board refiners out 
of the business. It is urged that, with low prices for Lake here, the pro- 
ducers of black copper and of furnace material in other districts would 
find it more profitable to ship their make abroad to English refiners, 
thus leaving the market here free to the Lake companies. It seems 
that it is impossible for the latter to get over the notion that 
they are still in a position to rule our markets. This is not so. 
The Arizona mines can produce their metal at figures that would 
make a fight very uncomfortable. If the Lake companies make the for- 
eign market as unprofitable to themselves as they have done by their low 
sales, the fault lies with them. Arizona mines have obtained as high an 
advance over Chili Bar quotations as the Lake people, and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that their metal had not the advantage of a world- 
wide reputation. It seems.a very unwise step to attempt to force con- 
sumers here to use a very choice material for common purposes. It 
is sacrificing the advantage of . high quality for the sake of selling large 
blocks at one time. Common Arizona brands are good enough for a 
variety of purposes, and it is a waste of good material to try to sub- 
stitute first-class Lake copper for them. The sellers of Lake are simply 
dragging down their metal for the sake of an imaginary advantage. 
They will find themselves out of pocket, whether they succeed or fail. 
We are inclined to believe that experience will teach them that their 
efforts have been made in vain. There are many circumstances that 
have disgusted American producers with English refiners, and they will 
continue to give the preference, in their dealings, to the home industry. 
The antagonistic attitude of the Lake companies to a legitimate and 
growing home industry is not calculated to do them good. They have 
for many years enjoyed the benefits of protection, and have no right to 
wince if fair play is shown to those whom they see fit to consider a thorn 
in their sides. We alluded last week to the bill recently introduced 
into Congress providing for the abolition of the present system of 
retaining 10 per cent of the duties levied on foreign raw materials re- 


~| exported in manufactured form. Our copper refiners have a right to ask 


that this tax upon their business of working foreign ores and furnace 
products be removed. They are now doing it in a small way, but could 
largely extend the business and compete successfully with English refin- 
ers if they were not hampered with a tariff which, so far as copper is 
concerned, is a dead letter. If the duty on copper is to remain on our 
statute-books as an ornamental proviso to guard against possible contin- 
gencies, let it stay there ; but it should certainly not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the legitimate ambition of home interests, which have as much 
right to consideration as the Lake copper interests. 


| 


THE Baltimore & Obio Railroad Company has taken a step toward the 
practical solution of the vexed apprenticeship question, the outcome of 
| which will be watched with the greatest interest. The company has a 
business-like way of grappling with such subjects, and thus far its 
efforts—for instance, in establishing an insurance association for its 
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IT is a fact that probably few are aware of, that out of the hun-|employés—have been crowned with remarkable success. 
dreds of companies whose stocks are listed on the New York exchanges, | has been issued establishing a Technological School at Mount Clare, 
only twenty-four pay dividends of over $500,000 per annum. Of these, ' Baltimore, ‘‘ for the promotion of a higher course of instruclion 
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for the apprentices than that now pursued,” with the view of | to run six days in the week. In September, the shipments began to 
affording the young men in its employ opportunities for obtaining a | Show an increase, and 55 per cent of the ovens continued to run, 


“2 : ; : : .| but an idle day was found necessary. In the middle of the month, 
liberal technical education far ~ ane to those enjoyed by the employ - | the association reaffirmed the price at $1.10, in spite of some agitation 
of other railroads. All apprentices are embraced under the following | on the part of the furnace men for lower figures, occasionally ordering 


general designations, and graded into three classes: the first or junior | an idle day whenever the stock showed signs of accumulating. October 
class of apprentices, the second class or cadets, and the third or senior | thus dragged along quietly, the a on the average being light, 


: while prices were fairly maintained. In the middle of November, there 
class of cadet officers. The company bears the expense of the education | was some talk of increasing the price of coke to $1.20, keeping the same 
of the apprentices and cadets, and in consideration thereof expects the | percentage of ovens cold. The question of getting the outside producers 


privilege of availing itself of their services, at fair salaries, for at least | to join the association wasdiscussed. Toward the close, it was decided to 


















































three years after graduation. From the day of their admission to the 
school, the apprentices and cadets are to receive pay as follows: The | 
apprentices, 70 cents per day in the first year, 80 cents in the second, 90 
cents in the third, and $1 per day in the fourth year; the cadets $1 | 
per day in the first year, $1.124 in the second, and $1.25 per) 
day in the third year; and cadet officers $1.50 per day in the first year, | 
$1.75 in the second, and $2 per day in the third year. In their appoint- | 
ment to the school, preference is to be given, other things being equal, to 
the sons of employers who have been killed or injured in the company’s 
service, and free tuition is given to those only who are sons of employés 
having been in the service of the company for five consecutive years. 
They must passa board of examiners as to proficiency in elementary 
studies and soundness of health, and are subject during the years of 
study to rigid discipline and frequent examinations. The exact scope 
of the school and the service for which its pupils are to be 
trained are not clearly defined; but it is evident from the long 
courses that the places to which they may aspire after their training 
are high indeed. We do not believe that any attempt is to be made to 
carry the standard up to that of our technical colleges, the evident object 
being to fill the gap that the virtual abolishment of the apprenticeship 
has made. There are few companies, of course, whose operations are so 
extensive as to allow them to follow the lead of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company, should it score the success that its prestige in such matters 
makes reasonably certain. Much, however, can be done by association 
of firms and individuals engaged in the same business in the same 








district. 
THE BITUMINOUS COAL TRADE IN 1884. 
THE CONNELLSVILLE COKE TRADE. 
The year opened with a readjustment of percentages of allotment 


to the different railroads tapping the coke region, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road being accorded 47 per cent, while the Baltimore & Ohio took 33 per 
cent, and 20 per cent was awarded to the Pittsburg, McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny Railroad, known as the Vanderbilt road. The market 
was quiet during the month of January, furnace coke being held at $1 
free on board at cars, while for foundry coke $1.25 was asked, and for 
crushed coke $1.75. Between 8700 and 8950 of the 9547 coke-ovens were 
running, avery few only at full-time, the rest from three to five days in 
the week, chiefly on 72-hourcoke. Toward the close of the month, the coke 
syndicate went to pieces, the difficulty of getting the smaller operators into 
harmony with the larger ones rendering its continuance impossible. The 
number of coke-ovens in operation increased during the early part of the 
month to $991 out ofa total of 9695, and trade showed little improvement, 
the shipments fluctuating between 65) and 700 cars. Many efforts were 
made to patch up some agreement among the coke-producers, one of the 
propositions being that the larger operators sell the make of the smaller 
ones at $125 from March to May, and at $1.40 from May, 1884, 
to March ist, 1885, for a commission of 7 per cent—a plan which 
promptly fell through. Toward the end of the month, 8915 ovens were 
idle. March opened with a better demand, shipments being 700 cars, | 
though prices remained stationary. A pool was formed at last, by which 
the large operators agreed to sell the coke of the small ones, the com- 
missions being based on a sliding-scale, ranging from 24 to 15 cents per 
ton, according to the price of coke. The representatives of nearly 1000 
ovens, however, declined to become members of this pool, and acted inde- 
pendently. Thenumber of ovens working declined somewhat during the | 
month. In April, the coke pool went intoeffect, the announcement being | 
made that furnace coke would be sold at $1.10, foundry coke remaining | 
unchanged. At the same time, it was decided to blow out 15 per cent 
of the ovens and close down all of them from Thursday to Monday. | 
Meanwhile, many efforts were made to reorganize the railroad coke pool, 
which had expired,by limitation on the ist of April ; but the demands of the 
Vanderbilt line led to long negotiations. finally resulting in an adjust- 
ment for six months, giving the Pennsylvania 55 per cent, the Baltimore 
& Ohio 30 per cent, and the Vanderbilt 15 per cent. During the entire | 
month, the independent operators cut steadily under pool quotations. No | 
change was made in May, in the policy of restriction, amounting to about | 
20 per cent of capacity, 1454 out of 9820 ovens being idle, the ovens | 











reduce wages 10 per cent, and on the 18th, owing to a falling off in ship- 
ments, it was agreed to shut down 60 per cent of the ovens, and the year 
closed with the prospects of the trade looking gloomy indeed. 

Buftalo.—The year opened quietly, with the demand for anthracite 
stimulated by severe weather, and the request for bituminous coal was 
fairly active in consequence of the low prices prevailing. Toward the 
end of the month, a call was issued for a meeting at New York of 
the railroads and private bituminous producers and shippers doing busi- 
ness at Buffalo, to consider the advisability of organizing a pool. It was 
reported that the meeting agreed upon percentages and terms, but that 
differences arose subsequently that unsettled affairs, and finally ied to 
a collapse of the scheme. The market was undisturbed by any special 
features during February and March, bituminous coal continuing to sell at 
low figures. In March, the Grand Trunk Railroad contract was placed, the 
Brady Bend Company taking 170,000 tons, Bell, Lewis & Yates, 100,000 
tons, the rest being distributed among a number of small companies and 
dealers at $2.47 per gross ton, delivered at Suspension Bridge, where the 
bulk of it goes. Later, the contract of the Canadian Pacific Railroad for the 
delivery of 160,000 tons, Bell, Lewis & Yates taking 90,000 tons, W. L. 
Scott & Co., of Erie, 50.000 tons, and Ellsworth & Co., of Chicago, 
20,000 tons. Early in April, the Erie Railroad began openly to cut rates 
on all coal along the Alleghany Valley Railroad to Buffalo from $1.50 
to $1.15, which proved the beginning of a long-continued triangular 
struggle between the Erie, the Rochester & Pittsburg, and the 
Buffalo, New York & Pittsburg, thoroughly demoralizing the business. | 
The Erie offered to supply the New York Central with from 125,000 to 
150,000 tons of coal, delivered at different points on divisions west 
of Rochester at. $1.60 per net ton. An effort to settle the difficulty 
by arbitration, after an offer onthe part of the Rochester & Pittsburg, 
Company to divide the tonnage equally was rejected, failed completely. 
Rochester & Pittsburg coal in May was selling at Buffalo for $1.80, 
Brier Hill at $2.65, and Mahoning Valley coal at $2.65. In June, the 
Michigan Central contract was awarded at $1.80, delivered at Buffalo, 
the quantity involved being 150,000 tons. During the month, the rail- 
road war and the demoralized condition of the trade continued, the only 
advantage accruing from the low prices being an extension of the con- 
sumption, to the prejudice of anthracite coal It was only in July that 
an agreement was patched up on the basis of a pool, awarding one third 
of the tonnage to each road, and advancing freights to $1.40 per ton, but 
the agreement did not last for a week. Prices meanwhile were $1.60G@ 
$1.90 for run of mine, according to quality. Later in the month, 
the freight war was again reported settled. At the end of August, a 
number of operators held meetings at Buffalo, looking to an agreement 
to keep production within bounds, without, however, leading to any 
tangible results. In October, there was again some talk of a final settle- 
ment of the freight question, but it dragged along till the close of the 
year. 

Our Buffalo correspondent in a recent lett-r gave the following 
statistics, which we repeat, as they clearly show how important a factor 
as a distributor of coal that city has become : 


IMPORTS BY CANAL, 
1882. 1883. 1884. 
RTE 8 oS aa easean ceekbwan oe 233,004 163,C42 151,671 
Blossburg, tons Sis wibekes’> weeukhs > IS tase 
EXPORTS BY CANAL. 
Bituminous, tons........ es ee 25,276 23,545 31,958 
IMPORTS BY LAKE, 
CIR I sae eee ke 8,880 4,550 S30 
EXPORTS BY LAKE. 
eR «8s. a snes wees cobabeneanees 995.500 1,218,940 1,350,410 
ER Sawa a. acne vntabevatnanerans 32,000 35,000 15,000 
IMPORTS BY RAILROADS.“ ' 
Amthratite, GONE... ..... 000006 .0stcsnee eosese 1.700.000 1,916,000 2,299,739 
ES SEER EM TER OPED 1,024,907 1,467,929 1,920,524 
INNINGS co-hosts «<0, o0 eenm 65,000 70,000 70.000 
EXPORTS BY RAILROADS. 
No estimate to hand of the movement in detail. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total imports anthracite, tons.... . 1,933,044 2,079,042 2,451,410 
Total imports bituminous, tons........... 1,033,787 1,472,479 1,921 354 
Total imports Blossburg. toms ... ....... 65,000 70.500 70,000 
Total exports bituminous, tons.... ..... 25,276 23,545 31,958 
Total exports anthracite, toms ....... ...... 995,500 1,218,94¢ 1,350,410 
Total exports Blossburg, toms.... ........ 32,000 35,000 15,000 





* Parily estimated. 


Chicago.—The market for bituminous coal in Chicago opened dull 
so far as the demand was concerned, but was enlisened by the struggles 

























being shut down Thursdays. Shipments at the close of the month | of rival shippers of Hocking Valley coal, which was offered as low as 
averaged 720 cars daily. June passed by quietly, until in the middle | $3. Indiana Block coal and Brier Hill were in fair demand at $3.75 
of the month the association. on the 20th, in view of the unsatisfactory | and $4.75 respectively, other grades being dull at $2.60 for Wilmington, 
condition of the trade, resolved to make a further restriction by closing | $2.50 for Minonk and Morris, and $2.25 for Streator. The Hocking Val- 
down 25 instead of 15 per cent of the ovens, which, including the ley struggle was, however, soon adjusted, and values reacted to $3.60@ 
Thursday shut-down, curtailed 384 per cent of the capacity, the ship- | $3.75 for lump. As the month advanced, the trade became flatter and 
ments having fallen off to 625 cars daily. Prices remained unchanged. weakened, Indiana Block selling at $2.90, Wilmington at $2.50, Hocking 
Early in July, the Coke Producers’ Association decided to close down all | Valley at $3.50, and Streator at $2.25. March saw labor troubles in the 
of the ovens two days a week, and on the 18th of that month agreed to | Indiana Block Coal District, in the Hocking Valley, and other Ohio fields : 
continue at that rate in August. During the month of July, the ship- but with the slack demand, they did not cause any inconvenience in the 
ments from the Connellsville region fell off 2000 cars, or 5000 cars against | markets. he latter continued to weaken, and early in April the Wil- 
May. In August, a shut-down of 45 per cent of the ovens was ordered, | mington Association reduced its price to $2.25, followed promptly by 
the ovens running all the week ; but even this was not enough to come | competing regions, while the sellers of Eastern coals struggled hard 
within the demand, and the addition of an idle day was resorted to. | to retain tonnage, with the aid of rebates on freights. During May, 
At the meeting in the middle of the month, no change was made, except ' good steam coals came down to $2.10, and the cessation of the labor 
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troubles in the Indiana Block Coal District brought that coal into the 
market again at $2.60. There was considerable talk of a pooling of the 
coal from this district, but nothing was effected. A consolidation of 
different mining concerns was, however, concluded. Large contracts 
were secured during the month at heavy concessions. June saw heavy 
shipments from all quarters, and a corresponding decline of values, good 
steam coal selling at $2. In the middle of the month, the Hocking Val- 
ley troubles began, which were destined to last during the rest of the 
year. Since the exertions cf the Ohio coals to conquer a large share of 
the business formerly controlled by Illinois and Indiana coals had 
much to do with the sharp decline, the dropping out of one of the heavi- 
est shippers had a salutary effect, Indiana Block selling at $2.50 and Wil- 
mington at $2.25. It did not, however, affect prices very much, since it 
simply led toa very much heavier output in those regions that were 
not affected. The miners in some of these districts, confident that 
operators, running fullas they did, would readily agree to higher wages, 
struck, and thus a further restriction of the number of sources of supply 
took place, but found buyers little inclined to frighten, sq that values did 
not move upward either in September or the greater part of October. 
The local consumption of mills and factories showed a steady falling off, 
and it was only toward the middle of November that the trade appeared 
to be getting into better shape, and December brought further indica- 
tions of a recovery, the market closing at $2.40 to $2.50 for Indiana Block, 
and $2.15@$2.25 for Wilmington coals. On the whole, the year has been 
one of the sharpest competition, due to efforts to place a larger tonnage in 
the face of a smaller demand. The receipts of bituminous coal in Chi- 
cago were as follows : 


1883 1884. 


NN ne or cwnseaene cabana een 845,392 855,650 
Slate twas kgpi eek: Vedadepe 4 Awesneee 1,322,881 1,265,794 
SII. 20 oa cie nucnusncesesoce ebay sascewawes'ee 668,557 671,274 
GRIN nas kono + Koo aC REEe ane haurates DURRaReee a eae 464,52 553,860 
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On a New Blow-Pipe Reagent, 


EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: In Vol. I. of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, there 
is published a very valuable article, by Dr. E. Haanel, on the use of 
hydriodic acid as a blow-pipe reagent. In using this reagent, he obtains 
a series of very striking and characteristic coatings of the iodides of 
many of the volatile elements. Dr. Haanel has not only described these 
reactions, but in addition has given a very complete series of plates illus- 
trating the colors of these different coatings. In verifying these new 
reactions, it occurred to the writers that they might be equally well 
obtained by the cheaper and more convenient reagent, tincture of iodine. 
The objections to the use of hydriodic acid are the difficulty of preparing 
it and its liability to decomposition ; and in carrying out a series of 
experiments, it was found that the tincture of iodine was as satisfactory 
as the hydriodic acid. As these reactions are new and the original 
article is difficult of access, we have thought it might be of interest to 
some of the readers of the JOURNAL to describe them, in addition to 
calling attention to the much more convenient substitute of the tincture 
for the acid. The tincture of iodine is prepared by making a saturated 
alcoholic solution of the element, which dissolves very readily to a dark- 
red liquid in this menstruum. The usual blow-pipe charcoal support is 
replaced by long, thin tablets of plaster of Paris, in order to develop 
the true colors of these varicolored iodides on a white background. 
These tablets are prepared by mixing plaster of Paris with water to 
a thin fluid paste, which is poured over a smooth, flat surface 
(as a plate of glass) that has been previously oiled to prevent 
its adhesion. In a few minutes, it will set into a hard cake; but before 
this takes place, when it has become stiff, it is divided by a knife or 
spatula into pieces about 4 by 14 inches for use. These tablets are the 
supports on which these iodide reactions are made by putting the sub- 
stance on one end, then moistening with the tincture, and blowing with 
the blue flame, when the volatilized iodides are deposited on its cold sur- 
face when suitably inclined. The oxidizing flame must be employed in 
order to prevent the deposition of soot, which tends to interfere by its 
black film. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE IODIDE COATS. 

Arsenic—A reddish-orange coating. 

Lead—A chrome-yellow coating. 

Tin—A brownish orange coatiag. 

Silver—A faint grayish-yellow while cold, bright yellow when hot ; close to assay. 

Antimony—An orange-red coating. 

Mercury—A yellow and scarlet, the yellow changing completely to scarlet on standing. 

Selenium—A reddish-brown coating. 

Tellurium—A purplish-brown coating. 

Bismuth—A chocolate-brown, fringed with red near the assay. 

Cobalt—A greenish-brown, edged with green ; brown coat evanescent, changing into 
faint green, especially when breathed upon. 

SE ls deep ultra-marine blue coating ; close to assay, that is, a permanent 
oxide, 

Tungsten —A faint greenish-blue near assay ; that is, a permanent oxide (brought out 
stronger by dropping more tincture on tablet after the operation). 

Copper—A white coating. 

Cadmium—A white coating ; becomes bright golden-yellow on blowing ammoniac sul- 
phide vapors over it. 

Zinc—A white coating that soon disappears. 


As the copper, cadmium, and zinc iodides are white, the tablet should 
first be coated with a film of soot (obtained by holding the tablet in a 
smoky flame) or else charcoal be used, in order to give a black back- 
ground to the white coats. If to the peculiar velvety appearing choco- 


late-brown coating of bismuth a drop of dilute ammonia be added, or 
ammonia vapor be blown over it, the brown disappears, leaving a bril- | The Blast-Furnace (19 pp.); On the Use and Theory of the Hot 


liant red coating. Many of these coatings are more or less evanescent, 
disappearing on prolonged exposure at ordinary temperatures. 
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blowpipe, and that we have a very striking and characteristic reaction 
for molybdenum. The other coatings are more or less characteristic, 
individually, and will find favor as confirmatory tests. For mixtures and 
complicated cases, the iodide reactions will not supersede the standard 
methods. The bromide and chloride coats were examined by the 
writers, but were found to be of little value on account of their uniform 
white color, though differing somewhat in their volatility. Exception 
should be noted in the case of molybdenum, which gave the striking 
ultra-marine-colered oxide as noted above. Respectfully, 


LABORATORY WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WHEELER & LUDEKING. 
Sr, Louis, Jan. 24. 





‘ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL, WITH SOME NOTES 
ON THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THEIR PRODUCTION. By I. LOWTHIAN 
BELL, F.R.S., Hon. Mem. of the Amer. Philos. Soc., ete., ete. London and 
New York : George Routledge & Sons. 1884. Octavo, 744 pages. (Indew.) 
This goodly volume is in many respects a new edition, revised, 

extended, and somewhat differently arranged, of Mr. Bell’s former 

work on the chemical phenomena of the blast-furnace. It was in that 
department that the author won his laurels, and that department is still 
the place where he lingers most willingly, and talks most edifyingly. 

Next to the theory of the blast-furnace, Mr. Bell likes to busy himself 
with comprehensive views of the general field, technical, commercial, 
and international, of the manufacture of iron and steel; to estimate 
‘** the situation,” to prognosticate the future. For exercises of this kind, 
he is specially qualified as a philosophic observer, combining large 
practice with studious and literary tastes, and possessed of a wide 
acquaintance with lands and peoples other than his own. His emi- 
nence has been acknowledged by repeated distinctions conferred upon 
him by various technical societies; and it seems strange that, of all 
his titles, he should select the two which he has here attached to his name, 
omitting others which appear more appropriate to the subject of this 
book—as, for instance, his honorary membership of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers. 

To describe the present work more closely, it comprises an account of 
the present art of iron manufacture, especially by means of the blast- 
furnace, with less extended reference to coliateral processes, and an 
inquiry into the economical conditions of this industry in various coun- 
tries, with the special object of forecasting the future of the British iron- 
master. 

The introductory section seems to give Mr. Bell’s summary of the 
results of the latter inquiry. He admits frankly that the days of the 
puddling-furnace are apparently numbered. ‘‘ Incredible as it would 
have been at one time regarded,” he says, ‘‘ hematite ore can, in the 
opinion of some competent authorities, be brought over sea from a dis- 
tance of 1000 miles, landed close to mines furnishing the cheapest-made 
pig-iron in Great Britain, and converted into steel rails, at a lower cost 
than the native ironstone of Cleveland can furnish similar rails in iron.” 
But he hopes that the basic variety of the Bessemer process will reverse 
this situation, so far as the importation of ore is concerned, by rendering 
the Cleveland stone an available material for steel. 

As to the American market, Mr. Bell says plainly that, ‘‘ so long as the 
present prohibitive tariff remains in force, it is only a want of capital 
and labor which will prevent North America, save under exceptional 
circumstances, from supplying all its own requirements.” In the same 
connection, he expresses the apprehension that the geowth of the iron- 
producing capacity of other nations than the United States will tend to 
reduce the British exports of this product. And over against these some- 
what gloomy anticipations, he puts as sources of possible relief the spread 
of civilization, increasing the consumption of iron per capita in semi- 
barbarous nxtions, and the extension among civilized peoples of the uses 
of iron and steel. 

As to the importation of iron from Europe into Great Brita, which 
has caused no little alarm to the iron-masters, Mr. Bell thinks its signifi- 
cance has been overrated, and undertakes to show that the natural 
advantages of his country for this manufacture are in the main une- 
qualed. Concerning the possibility that the United States may prove a 
dangerous rival to England in the foreign market, he points out that 
this country, apart from the higher wages paid here, is handicapped by 
the relative position of its ore and coal, and their distance from market 
or tide-water. He calculates the average freight on the raw materials 
for a ton of pig-iron to be 10s. 9d. for the eight chief seats of the iron 
trade in Great Britain, while the same charge, as averaged for fourteen 
iron centers of the United States, is 25s. 8d. 

The mass of interesting and important statistics given by Mr. Bell con- 
cerning wages, cost of living, the comfort and efficiency of workmen, 
etc., though they are constantly used by him to enforce the wisdom of 
free trade, are susceptible of an opposite interpretation at the hands of 
protectionists. The confessions which he makes as to the condition of 
American laborers narrow his argument, as applied to this country, to 
the simple proposition that while we maintain our tariff we can not 
compete with England in foreign markets. But he has already shown 
that, owing to geographical difficulties, we should probably be excluded 
from these markets any how ; and he has admitted that the tariff secures 
to us our own market. Hence, it would appear, we should, if we aban- 
doned our tariff on iron, surrender what we have, in the hope of some- 
thing else which we can’t get. Indeed, on the whole subject of free 
trade, Mr. Bell’s tone is rather that of defense than of logical and con- 
sistent attack. He is concerned at every step to show that free trade is 
| not to blame for the present situation in England, and that protection 
| would not improve that situation—which may be perfectly true without 
| affecting the argument as it regards the United States. 
| By way of giving our readers a general idea of the scope of this book, 
| we will quote the titles of the different sections, as follows : Introductory 
| 7 pp.); Historical (22 pp.); Direct Processes for Making Malleable Iron 
| (16 pp.) ; Preliminary Treatment of Materials for the Blast-Furnace(15 pp.) : 

as 
and Quality of the Fuel Required in the Blast- 
ifferent Temperatures (53 pp.); On the Solid 








| (14 pp.) ; On the Quanti 
Furnace, Using Air of 
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In studying these coats, it will be observed that we can now detect tin| Products of the Blast-Furnace (29 pp.) ; Chemical Changes as they take 


in the presence of zinc, which has hitherto been impossible with the! Place in the Blast-Furnace (58 pp.); On the Equivalents of Heat evolved 
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7 the Fuel in the Blast-Furnace (71 pp.); On Hydrogen and Certain 
ydrvugen Compounds in the Biast-Furnace (88 pp.) ; On the Production 
of Malleable Iron from Pig-Iron in Low Heartls (8 pp.) ; On the Refining 
and Puddliog-Furnace (30 pp.); On More Recent Methods of Separa: ing 
the Substances taken up by Iron during its Passage through the blas'- 
Furnzce (60 pp.). This includes the Bessemer and cpen-hcarth processes, 
and the me. hods by which Wvo'z, Heath, Cement, German, and puddled 
steel are mude ; Staistical (84 pp.) ; Bri.ish Labor Compared with that of 
the Continent of Europe (64 pp.); On Labor in the Uniied States of 
Amer Ca (39 pp.) ; Chief Iron-Produc ng ( ountries Compared (179 pp.) 
That is to say, of 716 pages, apart from index. eic., contained in the 
book, the blast-furnace receives 297; the puddling-furnace, 30; other 
iron processes, 24 ; steel processes, 60 ; general i: troductory and historical 
matter, 29; and the commercial and statisti. al review, 189. ‘Tat those 
parts of the work which are long enough togive the author any chance 
for thorough discussion are highly valuable and sugyestive, goes without 
saying. Asa whole, it will be extremely useful to practitioners of the 
class which is able 10 appreciate it—a class, we are glad io say, which 
increases among us every year, «nd whica is already deeply indebted to! 
Mr. Bell. We should perhaps add, to prevent disappointment, that the 
latest and best American practice 1s not discussed among Mr. Bell’s dat, 
most of which do not se m tu be later in dute than 1876, the period of his 
last visit to this country. ™ 





THE COPPER ORE-DEPOSITS AND THE COPPER PRODUCTION NEAR 
CLIFIUN, ARiZONA, 


By Carl Henrich. Morenci, Arizona, 








Lately the statement has been often made that the Arizona copper 
deposits, and their p oduction of metal, are irregular and and unreliable. 
These deposits are frequently alluded to as *‘irregular pockets in lime- 
stone,” cunt ‘ining a high-grade carbonate and oxide ore, liable to ** play 
out” at any time. 

How far this my be or may not be true of other districts in Arizona, I 
atm not prepared to state but in the case of the copper ore-deposits ot 
the Copper Mountain Mining District, more generally known as the Clif- 
ton District, it surely isan erroneous statement. Copper mining has 
been extensively carried on in some claims of this district fora long 
p-riod ; and thus far, none of the claimsvur mines has been exhausted 
although many million pounds of black copper have been shipped during 
these years as the product of only a very few of these cen. The 
claims from which the greater portion of this copper has been and is still 
taken may be counted on the fingers of two hands. 

Takivg into consideration the sma'l number of the mining claims 
actually and regularly worked, the steady production of ore from them, 
the depth to which mining on some of them has advanced, simply by 
following the downward trend of the ore-bodies, the little systematic 
prospecting for ore-bodies at greater depth, and taking into consideration 
furthermore, the steadily increasing production of black copper in this 
district, the idea must force itself on an unprejudiced mind that these 
so-called pockets of ore must be of an unusually large and yielding 
character, to supply all this ore, without any interruption in the produc- 
tion of the metal on their account. 

Even a superficial examination of these mines—and most of the 
examinations on which rports have been based have been avowedly 
superficial and hurried—will show that all these deposits of copper ore 
occur eitker direcily at the contact of porphyry and limestone, or in very 
close proximity to such contact. This contact of porphyry and lime- 
stone. or of porphyry and the slate overlying the limestone, or of por- 

hyry and the sandstone underlying the limestone, can be traced over a 

arge area measured by miles, and traversed by Chase Creek, Eagle 
Creek, Gold Gulch, and numerous smaller water-courses, dry during the 
largest part of the year, with the exception of Chase and Eagle Creeks. 
The porphyry seems to have broken through the stratified rocks of the 
country in immense masses and dikes, splitting the stratified rocks in 
every direction, so that often large areas as well as larger and smaller 
boulders of limcstone, sandstone. or slate are found surrounded on all 
we J porphyry, and appear like islands of stratified rock in a sea of 

rphyry. 

Ail the ore-deposits occurring directly on the contact of the porphyry 
and the stratified rocks through which the porphyry has broken, have so 
far been found in the limestone zone. Wherever the porphyry is in con- 
tact with the calcareous slate overlying the limestone, and where copper 
occurs in the contact, it is disseminated along the bedding and cleavage 
planes of the slate as a thin film of cupriferous pyrites, or as a silicate cf 
copper, coloring a large body of slate rock intensely green, but being too 
poor in copper for any practical use. Ihave not seen any copper deposits 
in the contact of porphyry and the sandstone underlying the limestone, 
and none of the mines has penetrated deep enough, so far, to decide 
whether the ore-deposits on the contact of the limestone and porphyry 
extend down into the deeper lying contact of porphyry and sand- 
stone. 

There seems to be another limestone below the sandstone; but this 
—_ also has not yet been explored along its contact with the por- 
payry. 

The ores mined and smelted in this district may be divided into three 
distinct classes, and these different kinds of ore coincide with three dis- 
tinct classes of ore deposits. We may distinguish : 

1, Ferruginous copper ores ; 

2. Calcareous and manganiferous copper ores; and 

8. Siliceous copper ores. 

The ferruginous copper ores of the district are found in a zone of 
decomposed kaolinized porphyry separated by clearly defined clay sel 
v»ges from the hanging-wall of solid porphyry and the limestone foot- 
wall. Most of the ore-bod:es occur directly on the limestone foot-wall. 
and in that case have ny all the characteristics and appearances 
of a true fissure-vein, with exception of any banded structure of the vein. 
We might classify these copper and iron ore-bodies occurring directly 
on the limestone foot-wall as contact veins or deposits between tbe 
limestone and the kaolinized porphyry. But it will probably be more 
correct to regard the entire zone of kaolinized 
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| This view is strengthened by the occurrence of the very distinct selvages 
| of clay separating thiszone from both the porphy:y hanging-wall and the 


limestone fcot-wall, by the occurrence of bodies ot ferruginous ore ail 
through this zone of kaolinized porpl:vry, even at considerabie distances 
fiom the limestone, and by the furth:r consideration that the same 
agencies that deposited these ore-bodies probab'y at the same time 
decomposed the porphyry. ‘Ihe ores in this por;hyry contact zone vary 
from a true ferruginous copper ore to a cupriferous hematite. But ail 
of them are decidedly ferruginous, and are easily smelted. This class of 
ore-deposits has in the p»st furnished tne greatest part of all the oe 
smelted. They were first discovered and worked, owing to the circum- 
stance that large and boldly outc: op) ing ledges of hematite iron ore serve 
everywhere in the district 1s splendid guide- for locating the contact of 
the limestone and porphyry. and natur.ily led easily to the discovery of 
the copper Ore outcrops on this same contact. 

The calcarecus und manganiferous copper ores occur in seams and 
pockets in that part of the limestone nearest to the contact of the por- 
phyry. Th-y have evidencly been formed by the dissolving of the 
carbonate of ‘lime and the deposition in its pl ce«f oxide of manvanese 
and carbonate of copprr, and also some iron, although in a much smuller 
amount than in the contact ore-deposits. 

The siliceous copper ores occur in seams and pockets in the solid por- 
phyry. Where the ore is preserved in its original form in these deposits, 
it occurs in the form of sulphides, pyrites, and glance Smailer and 
larger seams of cupriferous pyrites are of very frequent occurrence in 
the solid porphyry. Frequently the whole mass of the porphyry is 
impregnated with pyrites. Besides pyrites, we find seams of copper 
glance containing iron in the solid p rphyry. Part, and sometimes the 
whole, of this copper glance hus been «onverted into c:rbonates by 
atmospheric influence, but the original form of the ore is nearly always 
visible as the core of the seam. In a few local.ties, the glance bas been 
found solid and entirely unaltered. Nearly all the different depurits of 
this kind so far worked have been outcropping at the surface. These 
sulphides of ccpper in the solid porphyry are evdently the o:iginal 
deposits of the copper of this region. ‘ke iron and copp-r ore-deposits 
along the contuct of the limestone and porphyry, and in the limesto:.e 
near the contact, are certainly secondary depos ts. formed by the leach- 
ing of the sulphates, formed by the oxidation of the glance or the pyrites, 
and precipi.ated on the limestone, or in place of the fcrmerly existing 
limestone boulders in the broken and now hsaolinized zone uf the erup- 
tive porphyry next the limestone. 

When the porphyry in thisr gion broke through the sedimentary rocks, 
there must have been formed along the contact « f the erupiive porphyry 
and the sedimentary rocks a zone of rather broken porphyry, inclosing 
larger and smaller boulders of the sedimentary rocks, broken off during 
the splitting and upbeaval of these rocks. Scme ot these boulders exist 
to-day as such, and have been encoun'ered in working the mines. Others, 
and probably most of them, have since been changed into pockets and 
chambers of ore. The impregnation of the porphyry with pyri'es makes 
it highly probable that the eruption of this porphyry was aiso the source 
of the ore-deposits. The glance deposits in the porphyry are prubably 
the result of the first concentration of copper from tie original seams 
and impregnations of pyrites, and the contact and limestone deposits of 
the oxidized and carbonate oes are clearly the result of oxidation, 
leaching, and redeposition of the copper and iron of the pyrites. The 
oxidation and leaching of the pyrites can be observed in mary porphyry 
drifts of this district in the neighborhood of por;byry impregnaied with 
pyrites. Beautiful needl+s of alum and sulpl.ate 01 copper soon coat the 
roof and sides of these drifts, and sulphate of copp:r ix by no mea's a 
rare occurrence in the glance mines near the suriace. When we secollk ct 
that Arizona hss not always been the dry country it is at present, we 
shall have no difficulty in accounting for these depo-its. 

The region in which these porphyry masses or immense dikes have 
broken through the limestone and the other sedimentary rocks is 
measured by miles in every direction. The litnestone, as already stated, 
is split up and broken by the porphyry dikes in all directions. In conse- 
quence. those contact zones, with !imestone as a foot-wall and porphyry 
as a hanging-wall, are very numerous, and occur everywhere in the dis- 
trict. Numerous outcrops of hematite veins cccur everywhere through 
the district, pointing out very promising prospects for good copper ore- 
deposits in the contact zone. Numerous discoveries of rich glance ore- 
deposits in the solid porphyry have everywhere been made through their 
piominently colored outcrops. All the mines opened so fur have been 
discovered through the accidental outcropping of good copper ore. But 
judging from the nature and the character of the ore-bdies opened and 
explored in the present mines, we may safely assert that many more 
bouies of ore will be found in the contact zone that do not extend to the 
surface, and where the contact on the surf :ce looks birrev, or where at 
present only iron ore with only traces of copper is!ouna. Besides those 
ore-bodies that ancioub edly exist but do no: come to the surface, and 
besiles the ore-bodies nuw worked in the mines, there are numerous 
good ore-bodies exposed to view all over the district in prospects, on 
which now hardly even the necessary as-essmeni-work is done every 
year to hold the claims. Jud,ing from the number of years in 
which a few claims, worked for most of the time in very _primi'ive 
and unsystematic manner, have sufficed to maintain a large and 
s‘eadily increasing output of copper, whil- on every hand abound cla'ms 
and prospects that only await regular work to develop into just as good, 
and perhaps better, mines and ore producers, we may regard as setiled 
the permanent and reliable character of the district as a copper producer, 
at least in regard toore supply. There remains, ‘hen, only che question at 
how low a price copper in the district can be produced. Before entering 
on the consideration of this point, it may be well to remark that the 
copper produced in this district is very nearly if not quite equal to the 
Lake Superior copper in quality. 1f the price obtained for it 1s not quite 
equal to the price of Lake copper, it is not owing to the lower quality of 
the copper produced, but to the long-:stab'ished reputa ion of Lake cup- 

rand the prejudice in its favor. Tne prejudice is bound to disappear 
in time, and the price of the Clifton copper will steadily come nearer to 
the price of Lake copper. 

Mining of the ore can be done in this di-trict at very reasonable figures. 
There is not a drop of water in the mines ; the water for living purpo-es 


gar rphyry as the vein, and : 
the ore-bodies in the same as simply the enn boating part of the vein. | of the miners has frequently to be carried to the mines. There is not the 
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lerst prospect of water ever becoming troublesome. This eliminates one | ECONOMY OF FUEL IN MARINE ENGINES, 
of the heaviest expense: of minimg. The price of mine labor is quite ; 5 aaa to 7 
reasonable for the Western territories, Mexican miners obtaining $2.50,| _ How much can be accomplished in the way of economizing in fuel is 
and white miners $3 per day of ten hours. Cokecan pe obtained at the shown by the results obtained a on a trip of the Bu:gos, a freight- 
rice of $35 per ton, delivered at the smelt ng-works near the mines. | Steamer built to carry cargo cheaply at a slow speed. Her engines are 
ut as this is the price paid for the original ton of coke as loaded on the | ©). the triple compound system, where the steam—in this case from a 
cars at San Francisco or some other original shinping point, there is a, boiler-pressure of a hundred and sixty pounds per square inch—is 
heavy discount on the weight of the coke fit for furnace use, by the expanded in three cylinders in succession. The average speed at sea, in 
time it arrives in the coke-bins of the smelting-works. To be safe, we | ll weathers, is very nearly ten miles an hour. Ina voyage from Ply- 
shall have to allow at least 12} percent waste in coke; or in other words, mouth, England, to Alexandria, on the way to China, with a cargo weigh- 
we havet pay $35 for 1750 pounds of coke, as put into thefurnace. This | 12& 5,600,000 pounds, and in a distance of 3380 miles, the consumption of 
increases the cost of coke to $40 per ton. coal was 126 tons (or 282.240 pounds), being at the rate of 83-5 pounds per 
The burden that one ton of this coke will smelt is different in different | ile, or ‘03 of a pound per ton of cargo per mile; in other words, half an 
styles of furnaces. In an ordinary circular water-jacketed cupola, as | Ounce of coal propelled one ton of cargoone mile. The Railroad Gazette 
originally “designed ly Mr. Williams and as built by Messrs. Rankin & | Very neatly says, ‘‘ Assuming that paper Is as efficient a fuel as coal, we 
Brayton, in San Francisco, and Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers, in Chicago, | have only to burn a letter on board this steamer to generate and utilize 
and used almost everywhere in Arizona, one ton of coke will smelt from | ¢20ugh energy to transport one ton of freight one mile. It is difficult to 
7% to 8 tons of a smelting mixture, based on a singulosilicate, iron-alu- realize that so triflung an act as burning a letter involves such a waste of 
mina-lime slag. It will vary somewhat with the composition of the slag, useful energy, or can have any reference to the energy sufficient to per- 
the pressure of the blast, »nd the percentage of copper in the charge. form a feat which, un‘er less favorable circumstances, requires a couple 
But with the ores as found in this di~trict, and allowing for the limestone | Of horses and a teamster for about half an hour.” . 
and iron ore flux in the sm: Iting charge, we may safely assume that, in| ,We may contrast with her performance that of the steamship Oregon, 
the furnaces referred to above, one ton « f coke (English) will smelt 7 tons | Of, the Guion line, where every th nx is sacrificed to speed. The Oregon 
of ore. One of these furnaces will smelt on an average 35 tons of ore in| With engines of 13,C00 horse-power, 12 boilers, 72 furnaces. a cargo 
twenty-four hours, working under a blast pressure of 10 ounces to the | Capacity some seven or eight times that of the Burgos, but. intended for 
square inch. passenger business largely, attains an average speed of 17°9 knots (or 20°5 
Lately the writer has constructed for the Detroit Company a large | Miles) per hour, and burns 387 tons of coal an hour, combustion taking 
rectangular waier-jacketed furniuce of a sectional area of 33 inches by 66 place at the rate of uver 16 tonsof coalfor each mile traversed. The co-t 
inches at the tuyeres, and wiih fourteen 23-inch tuyeres. Such a fur- vf her coal for the voyage is put at considerably over $18,000. ; 
nce will smelt on an average 80 tons and more of ore in twenty-four | The best locomotive performance in this country of which there is 
hours, and in it one ton of coke will smelt 74 tons of ore at least, if it | @uthentic record gives a consumption of about two ounces of coal per 
sinelts 7 tons in the smaller circular furnace. Assuming works with one | ton of freight hauled one mile, at the rate of thirteen miles per hour, 
sinall circular furnace of 35 toas c :pacity on one hand, and other works | including stoppag s, and ri-ing to five or more ounces per ton per mile on 
with a large rectangular furnace of §0 tons capacity on the other, the | $ades of from fifty to seventy feet. 
expense of ~melting one ton of ore wi'l be about as fo'lows : 
A' the small furnace, it will tike 1 ton of c ke at $40 for 7 tons of ere, are 














or $5.71 worth of coke per ton of ore. The daily pay-roll for labor will THE METALLURGY OF SAN JUAN COUNTY ORES. 
amount to aboat $5), or $1.43 per ton. General expenses, fire-wood, oil, —— 

etc., will be “a9. $1.11 p r ton. or the whole expense of smelting ove By Theodore B. Comstock. 

ton of ore at $8.25. At the works with a large furnace of 80 tons capa- lic , : p 

city, the cost per ton of «re for coke will be 3. £5; for labor, $1.05 ; _ I,—General Principles aud Ore-Dressing as Applicable to the Arserical Zone. 


superiatende ce, general expense-, fire-wood, oil, etc., 80 cenis. Total| Having briefly reviewed the distribution of the mineral resources of 
cost per ton, $7.20. this district, we may next turn our attentionto the conditions and neces- 
A-suming, further, that the works are located near the mines, and so | sities of the local metallurgy, arising from the character and modes of 
that all ore shall be hauled down grade and not too far. we may safely | occurrence of the ores. and from certain other circumstances closely 
assume tha: mimivg a ton of ore and hauling 1t to the works can be | affecting their economical treatment. Thee topics [ shall attempt to 
done within a cost of $4.50 per ton of ore, icetelien all necessary dead-| discuss candidly and vigorously, knowing full well that my conclusions 
work at the mines. This estimate is mide for a production of 80} will be derided by those who take but superficial views of the situation, 
tons per day. For a production of only 55 tons, we should have but modestly asserting my conviction that the deductions here to be 
to raise the cost +f mining to at least $5.50 per ton, on ac*ount| made will be recogn:ze.| as just and proper by all who are familiar with 
of the relatively larger cost of general expense, superinteudence, | the facts, and capabl- of rizhtly interpreting th: m. 
etc. We should have, therefore, as total cost of m ning and smelting| At the outset, ic will be apparent that there are two classes of inquiries 
one ton of ore, $13 75, wth «a production of 35 tons per day; and| that must be sati-fied before the proper treatment of a given ore can be 
$11.70 with a pro.iuction of 80 tons of ore per day. The followmg table| determined. First, it is necessary to know whet method is, sui generis, 
is bas d on this estimate and on an as-umed average percentage of co -| best adapted for eco. omically extracting the metals from their combina- 
per nthe ore mined and smelted. Ti yield of retined copper is assumed | tions, and, at the same time, utilizing the residues and by-products ; 
at 85 per cent of the copper contents of the ore, and 2} cents per pound | secondly, it is equally important to decide whether the raw material can 
are added to the cost of the copper at the works to cover freight to the | more profitably be worked at home or abroad, and, if not in the vicinity 
East and refining. of the mimes, then at what point the conditiors wi'l te most favorable. 


TABLE OF COST OF REFINED COPPER AT WORKS AND IN NEW YORK. Every instance of ees es meta lurgical operations has been 
—_______ | the result of employing a good method in a suit«ble place, although even 

: . . + . { 
Sih eee einen Sheen weiee. the conjunctivun of these desirable ends may prove un uccess!ul through 


the lack of other conditions qui'e as essential, such as a sufficiency of 


Weight of re- capital, skilled supervision, supply of ore or other material, and a contin- 


Averace pr 


cent copper in ar ce ae One Ib. copper. One Ib. copper. ua’ ce of favorable circumstances. The unfortunate experiences of very 
ore. percent). |} | > | many who have invested in what are now idle and dismantled plants 


Cost at works.| Cost in N.Y. |Cost at works.| Cost in N. y, | Suould teach the les on ordinary common sense would have dict:ted, if 
it had ouly been consu‘ted, namely, that the ins and outs of the metal- 
| SF | | | | | Jurgist’s profession are quite as numerous, and fully as intricate, as thore 


Per cent. Lbs. Cents ‘ Cents upon which the civil engineer, the architect, or the physician are invari- 
7 io te be 7 it _ | ably called as coursel. | 

8 1:6 Wd 1 860 11°10 San Juan County alone has three idle smelters that have produced 

9 153 8:99 11 705 10°15 bullion, besides -four others wholly or partly erected. with two plants 

10 170 8:0 lve. ce ce for lixiviation, one for chloridizing and amalgamating, and ten mills 

312 Qu4 674 925 574 8°5 have been prvvided with apparatus for concentrating. Ina previcus 

13 271 6-22 87 530 7°80 i-sue of the JOURNAL, I gave an explanation of the present condition of 

3 he ccs a = 8. the concentrating plants, showing tha' all or nearly a1 of them might Le 


worked profitably, if a fair supply o: the prop: r ore could be relied upon, 
= Se SS and the mills freed from incompetent and dishonest management in the 
It will be seen trom this table that to lay down copper in New York at| few causes where such exists. In the present series of papers, I will 
Jess cost than 10 cenis a pound, small works of 35 tons capacity could | adopt a different method of discussion, classifying the ores somewhat 
only succeed if their ores tveraged Il per cent of copper or more, wh'le| according to dis'ribution, and indicating the conditions affecting 
larger works of 80 tons capacity could do the same with ores that aver- | the economical treatment of each class, giving the causes of failure of 
aged v4 per cent of c pperor more. If it should become necessary to | past attempts to work them. In this way, each plant will be again 
lay down copper in New York for less than 9 cents per pound, thesmaller | brought into review and its status more clearly defined. Since | have 
works could ov ly do so if their ores averaged 12} per cent copper or more, | entered upon these studies, I have made it a point to know the details, 
while the larger works could do the same with ores averaging 11 per| and can therefore vouch for the correctness of my conclu-ions upon this 
cenit of coppcr. The percentages of copper in the ore on which the table | point. There has been too much censure of persons ho are blameless, 
18 based are not very high ones tor Arizona copper deposi‘s, and the low- | and too little appreciation of some who have been placed in false posi- 
est ones would be hardly reached by the poorest ore-deposit of the dis- | t:ons by malicious aspersions, and it may serve some useful purpose to 
trict, even if there was no sorting done at all in and at the mine, and | have the facts ventilated. 
gangue and iron ore were mined and shipped as copper ore. It will be| In all the mineral zones, there are considerable amounts of ores of iron, 
seen from the table that at least larger works in the district will be able to | lead, copper, and zinc, usually simplé sulphides of these metals, which 
toduce at present prices, and even at considerably lower prices of copper. | agree in those characteris'ics upon which their metallurgy is dependent. 
€ may set down this district as a permanent producer of copper, likelv | In some veins, these varietiés constituie the entire product, and the 
to remain in the field, and not likely to be diiven from competition in | proper mode of treatment will have to be determined almost solely by 
the market by even co isiderable lowering of copper prices. the proportions of the predominant mineral. When pyrite is in the 
nally, I may remark that, in all the foregoing estimates, I have | ascendency, as.in such mines as the Pride of San Juan, Crispin. George 
endeavo ed to remain on the safe side; that is, while estimating as| White, Maud S., and others near Eureka ; the Pride of the Rockies, etc., 
clovely to the actual cost of things as po:sible, still in cases of any doubt, |on Cement Creck, and matiy similar properties ; or when this mineral 
l have given the c ‘st of things greater rather than smaller. The matter, | can readily be removed by concentration, »s in the North Star on Sultan, 
therefore will in reality be a little more favorable to the copper-produc- | there are two methods that can be adopted. Either the ore cen be 
ing interests of the district than appears in the foregoing, shipped outside or it can be roasted near the mines, In many cases, 
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enough gold is present to make it feasible to employ Piattner’s chlorina- 
tion process ; but this method can not now be economically introduced, 
owing tothe high cost of labor and of the materials required. Heap-roast- 
ing might, perhaps, be more economically conducted ; but it is not proba- 
ble that any market could be found for the calcined product that would 
yield a profit above the cost of this treatment, to say nothing of the loss 
of time in converting the ore into cash. Just now, there seems no better 
way of disposing of our pyritous ores than to sell them in open market to 
the highest bidders. This may be done by seeking a buyer who may 
require such material, or by mixing with a better quality of smelting ore 
in such proportion as to realize the best possible average upon the whole. 
The latter method is not usually practiced. nor will it prove advantageous 
as long as the conditions remain as they are. Once in a while, there 
comes a fitful demand from Denver or Pueblo for this class of ores, but, 
as a rule, they are only received at a lower price than the more desirable 
smelting grades. But Manager Porter, of the San Juan & New York 
Smelting Company, at Durango, is constantly seeking such material, for 
which he pays a better nominal price than for dry ores not containing iron. 
This is due to the highly siliceous character of such oxidized iron ores as he 
would otherwise be obliged to use, and he prefers to make a flux of bet- 
ter quality by the artificial oxidation of pyrites, which also carries a con- 
siderable quantity of the precious metals. The smelters at Pueblo and 
Denver can not reach out so far for iron ores, and they are also able to 
procure better natural fluxes at less cost fortransportation. This unique 
combination of circumstances is very favorable to the miners of pyritous 
ores in our section, and it is probable that such conditions will not be 
soon changed. Another manifest advantage is the gain to be derived 
from the separation of pyrites from other minerals with which it is often 
mingled. Let us take a practical illustration of this. Having an ore 
made up of galena 50 per cent, pyrites 30 per cent, and gangue 20 per 
cent, with a certain proportion of the precious metals, one ton -of the 
mixture would have yielded at Silverton last season about $12 for its 
lead. The same grade of galena with no pyrites would have brought a 
little better price. 

Now, by removing the gangue only, the pyrite is increased proportion- 
ately with the galena, and the gain is only in the saving of one fifth in 
transportation; but, if the pyrites be removed, the remaining galena 
would bring $16, and, being in smaller compass, the weight would be 
reduced, thus saving in transportation, which is equivalent to a further 
profit, and the iron in the pyrites would yield $6 at Durango. As Mr. 
Porter himsel! will thus pay a much better price for the separated mine- 
rals, many have been led to believe that this is a mere oversight, which 
will be of short duration, but any metallurgist can readily see how much 
the smelter gains by this means. The mixed ores would require roasting 
in toto, to accomplish the oxidation of the pyrites, which forms but a 
small part of the whole. By this separation, however, the major portion 
will require no roasting whatever. The premium paid by the works is 
thus, in the case cited, equivalent to a very considerable profit above the 
cost of concentration. 

Just here comes in a neglected but very important application of the 
concentrator. We will discuss the subject in detail by districts. 

In the arsenical zone, the Excelsior mine, near Mineral Point, may be 
taken as the type of a large class of pyritous galena veins that can be 
made to pay handsomely, if properly managed. The Red Cloud, not far 
distant, yields a similar product, with the addition of a considerable per- 
centage of zinc-blende, and this and other mines in the district often 
carry notable amounts of copper sulphide. Some tests of the product 
from the Excelsior and Red Cloud have been made. with the following 
results: The first Excelsior trial was made at Silverton, at the works of 
Comstock & Co., upon a small lot of three tons. The presence of pyrites 
in quantity not being indicated by the general appearance of the ore, 
the simple removal of the gangue was all that was attempted. Assays 
of the concentrates, however, showed that, although the mineral saved 
was very clean, with clean tailings, the yield of lead was less than 20 per 
cent. Careful examination and further assays proved that the per- 
centage of pyrites (in this case, mostly black and easily mistaken for 
galena by the workmen) was quite large. The separation of the 
gangue alone produces a highly pyritous concentrate, which meets 
with ready sale at Durango, but there would be a greater gain 
by eliminating the galena also from the headings. This is next to 
impossible in the slimes, which constitute a large proportion of the 
crushed Excelsior ore, but it can be readily accomplished in the 
jigging of the coarser stuff. Another trial was madeof much larger 
lots at the Eclipse concentrator, near Animzs Forks. The results 
were exactly the same, although capable management would have made 
the discovery that I have stated, whereby the second and third lots 
could have been much improved. I say this advisedly, because the con- 
centrates from these lots were reported as quite rich in lead, whereas 
actual samples at the Stoiber Sampling Company’s mill proved the result 
to be almost precisely the same as at Comstock & Co.’s works and the 
Eclipse concentrator. A third trial of this ore was also made at the works 
near Mineral Point. At that time, this mill was only prepared to treat 
their ores as slimes, which made the result the same as before. The 
owners of the mine were needlessly discouraged, because the Mineral 
Point concentrator is the only one near enough to make it profitable to 
ship the ore. If this mill, as now remodeled, shall be under the care of 
a skillful ee who will study the ore, there is no better 
material in the district for beneficiation there. As far as I am informed 
concerning the Red Cloud ore, none has been concentrated except at the 
Animas Forks (not Eclipse) concentrator, and a test lot at the Crooke 
concentrator in Henson Creek. The changing of the machinery 
of the old mill at Animas Forks is sufficient proof that the original 
plant was not regarded as a success, and the introduction of appli- 
ances similar to those in use at Crooke’s works shows that better 
results were had there on the Red Cloud ore, for which the Animas 
Forks concentrator was primarily designed. But it is a fact that the 
Crooke mill-has been constantly in operation, whereas the Animas Forks 
plant has handled but little ore. There are three causes for this latter 
result, which one who cares to understand the situation must take into 
consideration. First, the Crooke mill has a capacity of from 75 tons to 
150 tons a day, and, what is more to the point, it can depend upon a fairly 
adequate supply of unvarying quality, the available supply for the 
Animas Forks mill being not only limited and uncertain, but liable to 
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undesirable variations in quality ; secondly, the former mill is not seriously 
troubled with zinc, while both zinc-blende and pyrites are rather 
abundant in the Red Cloud and other ores within the field of the latter 
works ; and thirdly, the beneficiation of the ore has as yet been carried 
only to the point of removing the gangue, and no practical effort has 
been given to the separation of the pyrites and zinc-blende from the 

Jena. 

— own experience with ores of this class has been considerable, and I 
have found little difficulty in obtaining a clean product of galena where 
that mineral is sufficiently abundant to warrant its removal by itself. 
More skill is required to make a thorough separation of the zinc-blende 
and pyrites, but this can usually be accomplished in the jigs by close 
anlaiion of the machinery. Owing to the lack of trained labor, how- 
ever, I have found it necessary to add certain simple devices that will! 
make the machinery more automatic than is usual. In practice, even 
under unfavorable conditions, I have succeeded in obtaining each mineral 
separately, and in many cases, with hitherto unforeseen commercial 
results. Thus, in the Mastodon ore, judging from a small lot, as well as 
in the Excelsior and some other ores that will most economically 
be treated at the works at Animas Forks and. Mineral Point, the silver 
seems to be most abundant in the pyrite, which also carries a large part 
of the gold; the zinc-blende also holds considerable silver, and the galena 
is ordinarily less rich, although it may carry a fair amount of gold. An 
apparent exception is to be noted in the case of those veins that carry 
fine-grained silver-bearing minerals imbedded in the mass of the ore. 
Here we have a different problem to meet, but usaally these can 
not be economically concentrated, because the loss in the working over- 
balances the gain in specific value, and, fortunately, such varieties are 
ordinarily rich enough to require no beneficiation at the mines beyond 
the simple assorting by hand. 

A third class of ores is mined extensively in the arsenical zone, namely, 
rich, dry ores ‘sparsely disseminated in quartz. Many of these can 
not be marketed now, except by careful hand-sorting, leaving a 
large portion of the poorer grades that will not pay the cost of shipping 
and treatment. The beneficiation of these by machine dressing has been 
successfully accomplished, but custom mills can not afford to work them 
at the price charged for ordinary ores, as they require very fine crushing, 
which makes it necessary to keep the jigs idle, thus reducing the capacity 
of the plant. The gangue is also very tough, and causes excessive wear 
of machinery. The concentration of this material with a plant especi- 
ally ioean (that is, with slime dressers and fine crushing) will be 
quite profitable to the mine-owners ; but they must pay a much higher 
price than for working other ores, if they send their product to custom 
works. This they can well afford, however, as the beneficiation can be 
carried to greater extent. I have thus been able profitably to concen- 
trate such stuff from the British Queen and neighboring mines at Silver- 
ton, after being hauled fifteen miles, although originally carrying but 
from 20 to 25 ounces of silver to the ton, and little or no lead, copper, or 
iron. Such grades can be reduced in bulk to from one sixth to one 
tenth or less, without serious loss. Of course, this should be much more 
economically accomplished at one or other of the works within a short 
distance of the mine, none of which was in steady operation at 
the date of my tests. For some reason, not one of these mills has 
been constructed with the view of the exclusive treatment of this 
particular group of ores, and it would be an instructive experiment to 
make some runs upon special mixtures of these with the jigging varie- 
ties. I can not predict results from actual experience in this case ; but 
there would seem to be much just doubt of the practical success of such 
tests, for the reason that the degree of pulverization demanded by the 
tougher portion could hardly be effected without undue degradation of 
the material intended for the jigging process. Some rough observations 
of my own in experiments for other purposes have, however, led me to 
think that it might be possible to work the two classes together by slight 
modifications in the arrangement of the crushing and sizing machinery. 
I have noticed (more especially, perhaps, in the case of the Forster 
crusher) that masses of galena or similar ore are frequently more 
coarsely broken when placed in the crusher with large fragments of 
some tough rock, than when they are fed into the machine alone. This 
is, doubtless, due to the suddenness of the impact after the breaking of 
the hard rock, which temporarily retards the moving jaw and releases 
it instantaneously. Now, it has occurred to me that, if the train of 
crushing machinery could be so adjusted in connection with the screens 
as to utilize this principle by successive stages, a considerable gain in 
capacity and in quality of work might be had, at the same time utilizing 
both classes of ore to the best advantage. The real problem would be 
to determine just what proportions of each ore to use, and this, if the 
scheme be even feasible, will require very careful investigation. The 
application of the principle, if really practicable, must certainly be con- 
fined to narrow limits. 

The concentrator near Mineral Point is the most eligibly located for 
dressing the ores of the arsenical zone, excepting a few that are nearer 
the Animas Forks concentrator. If these two mills, and the Eclipse 
plant, below Animas Forks, are all run as custom works, there will 
probably be rivalry enough to keep their charges at the minimum, and 
each will bid for the product of this zone. Thesmall plant of the Uncom- 
pahgre Company, at Middleton. below Eureka, was intended partly for 
ores to be mined near Mineral Point, but the mill is not well located for 
the purpose. At present, owing to internal dissens'ons and bad manage- 
ment, there is no prospect that these works will become an important 
factor very soon. 

The Mineral Point plant consists now of a complete set of the typical 
Fort Scott or Stwolinski design, which is well enough adapted to its 
general purpose, and which may be made quite successful upon a limited 
range of ores. It is not the fault of the projectors that the mill can 
not treat every possible character of material that can be obtained from 
the district ; for no single concentrating plant can be made to accom- 
plish this wide variety of work. Probably the owners have adopted the 
wisest plan in preparing to treat only those ores that require the least 
skill in dressing. But they must avoid the common error of supposing 
that they can‘ beneficiate any and all.material in the vicinity. They are 
not prepared to work the fine-grained silver minerals that are largely 
roduced by the San Juan Chief, British Queen, and similar mines, an 
it is better that this fact should be clearly recognized at the start. This 
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mill has not yet started ; it occupies a field of its own ; the machinery is 
first-class, and well adapted toa certain class of work ready to hand, 
and any failure must be due to mismanagement or inability to secure a 
sufficient —— of ore. If the latter difficulty arises, as is quite possible, 
the plant will be pronounced a failure by the very mine-owners who now 
proclaim their willingness to overstock the mill at a moment’s notice... 
The Animas Forks (or Greenleaf) concentrator is not quite as favorably | 
laced, and its construction is faulty in the very particulars in which it | 
is best adapted to excel. With a natural site affording opportunity for a 
skillful engineer to make the machinery almost completely automatic, 
by the introduction of inexpensive labor-saving devices, principally mere 
adjustments of parts rather than additions, this plant was originally so 
planned as to make some of the advantages of its location positively detri- 
mental, while it would almost seem that an effort had been made to intro- 
duce manual labor wherever it could possibly be contrived. The machinery 
was well enough as far as it went (there was no adequate provision for 
slime-dressing) ; but as it was not planned by an engineer, its arrange- 
ment was imperfect. _The results were, of course, quite unsatisfactory. 
Later, some trials at Crooke’s works, in Hinsdale County. having shown | 
the practicability of concentrating ores upon which this mill had failed, 
the so-called ‘* Roberts buddle,” in use at the former place, was given all 
the credit of the better showing, and one of these machines was added to | 
the latter plant. (The pseudo ‘* Roberts buddle.” often regarded in the 
West as a novelty, is nothing more or less than the well-known convex 
table with rotating feed, which was brought out, in 1880, by Linkenbach, | 
in Germany. Much economy would be gained by employing the | 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF COKING COAL AND THE UTILIZATION OF BY- 
PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION. 





By BR. W. P. Richardson, Scottdale, Pa. 





It is a matter of extreme surprise to a scientific or practical mining 
engineer, on first visiting the extensive coke-producing region of Penn- 
sylvania, to ree the excessive waste of the valuable products incidental to 
and closely allied with the process of coking coal. It is so easily reme- 
died, and does not require an expensive series of experiments, of the 
efficacy of which we have abundant proof in Europe. There, plants exist, 
and others are constructing, where the by-products are saved, giving, on 
aslight increase of capital expenditure, much more handsome returns, 
as compared with the ordinary system of coking in the bee-hive oven. 

It behoves every manufacturer of coke to use all the economical 
means that science and practice are capable of devising to get the greatest 
possible return on the large expenditure of eugene. Especially at such 
times when the price of coal is at a low ebb, the saving of by-products 
would make a handsome auxiliary, exceeding the market value of the 
coke. For the consideration of parties engaged in the business, I beg to 
make the following observations, as shown by the careful inspection of 
good and impartial men who have no feeling in the matter other than to 
present true and ungarnished facts to a thinking public. The processes 
named I am thoroughly acquainted with, and can vouch for the accuracy 
of the statements made. 

It will be unnecessary to speak in this article of the results of the 
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THE SIMON-CARVES COKE-OVEN. 


Letters of 


A, Coke-oven. 

B B, Tubs for conveying coal to ovens. 

C, Coke as thrust out of oven. 

G, Steam ram for pushing coke out of oven, 


W, Railroad track. 

H, Chimney. 

R, Recuperator, consisting 
smoke-flues e, e. 





improved triple-buddle form since adopted by the inventor.) Although 
the output from the remodeled works last year was not large, the prac- 
tical results are supposed to have been very fair, the dressing being con- 
fined to the removal of the gangue without separation of the remaining 
minerals. The prevalence of zinc in many of the ores treated makes it 
very desirable that more should be accomplished, and this can very well 
be done without important additions to the apparatus by skilled opera- 
lives. There is no apparent reason why this plant should not success- 
fully dress a fair proportion of the ores of the vicinity, if the mine- 
owners will make good tLeir promises of liberal patronage. provided that 
care be taken to adjust all the machinery to the best possible advantage. 








_ Standard Time.-—At the meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. January 21st, the Committee on Standard Time reported that 
since last June the committee had communicated witha large number of 
prominent men in all parts of the country, and found 92 per cent decid- 
edly of the opinion that the hours should be counted in a single series 
from zero to twenty-four. Replies were also received from 171 railroad 
officials, presidents, managers, and superintendents, of whom 98 per 
cent expressed their sympathy with the movement, and stated that 
they would be prepared, when it was ascertained that the feeling 
was general, to abandon: the old twelve-hour system. The officials 
who will support the twenty-four-hour system represent 59,100 miles 
of railroad. The telegraph interests were also reported to be in 


Reference. 


| S, Main combustion-fiue. 
| P, Pipe fur return gas 

of hot-air tues d, d, d, and| M, Main through which gases are drawn by exhauster. 
| TT, Exhauster and pump-house. 


| working of the bee-hive ovens, they are so thoroughly understood ; 
although in England the first attempts at economy was the introduc- 
tion of flues in the bottom of the oven, in order to hasten the process of 
| coking and the utilization of the waste heat for steam-raising purposes. 
This proved quite successful under all circumstances where it was 
| adopted. 
| A the first place, we will notice the oven built on the Frangois system ; 
but will not dwell to any extent on its construction, merely giving 
results. The latest form of this oven as used in Franceand Belgium, is 
22 feet long, 163 inches wide, and 6 feet 6 inches high. These turnaces 
have in the side walls vertical flues, and the gases are carried off from 
' under the beds through ports. On a surface of 55 square feet, these 
|ovens are coking at the Georgs-Marienhiitte Works in thirty hours 4 
tons of coal. A ram is used for discharging ovens, as in others of 
| similar type. : oo 

The Coppée oven is now attracting a good deal of attention in Europe, 
the chief characteristics being— 

1. Small width and arrangement of channels especially suited for poor 
coals. 

2. Combustion of gas by double admission of air, which entirely sup- 
presses smoke. ; ee 

8. The collection of all the hot gases in a large conduit and their utiliza- 
tion for heating boilers. 

4. Galleries for cooling and preserving brick-work. 

One Coppée oven has turned out on regular work as much as two ordi- 















































full sympathy with the new system, and the President of the Western | nary bee-hive ovens. This is easily understood when it is remembered 
Union was given as authority for the statement that, besides reduc-|that the coke from the Coppée oven is cooled outside ; the oven being 
ing the number of errors, fully 150,000,000 letters would ve saved | refilled is an operation of a few minutes. The second and most important 
aDnually in transmission if it wére adopted. The committee thought the | result is, that a largely increased yield is secured, affecting a considerable 
day not far distant when a change would be actually accomplished, and | saving, which is shown to be 10 tons of coke for every 100 tons of coal 
by the railroad companies, burnt, Mr, Bainbridge, in a paper read before the Institute of Mining 
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and Mechanical Engineers, gave the following figures from his experi- | working results of the Simon-Carvés ovens at these works gave for a 








ments : = year : 
Bee-hive. Coppée. 50 ovens coke in one POOP .ovs serves soneeeee ss Sone iiss 43,680 tons coal 
Cost per 2 tons of coke per day.................+- £119 7 0 £100 0 0} DG F7S POF COME, TOBRS 0.5. os nce ccccccccses: sccccces SOO | «—COke 
fine Dateien tenet nes pied - - x hgh keenaewes sep 48 to 120 hours 24 heurs ere 27,094 : . 
Area occupied per ton of coke per day ........... 1218 square feet 234 square feet | Extra quantity over bee-hive........ Wes cise taks, soeune 6,552 * , 
Percentage of yield, washed................. aati 45 per cent 59 per cent | Value of by-products @ 3s. 9d. per ton on 43,680 tons.. £8,190 
Percentage of yield. unwashed... ........... .... 54 per cent 68 per cent | Deduct expenses in excess of those incurred in makivg ; 
Area outside cooling surface per 2 tons of coke coke in bee-hive oven, about........ ...-..0:205 ceeees £1,682 0 0 
ch ag abe etk Snibney Ue, So eehs beeeeeseu’ 1002 square feet 175 — feet | saree meena 
Time emptying and refilling....... ... ........... 60 minutes minutes | peat £6,508 3 0 
Units of heat in waste gases given off per oven i 2 seals an Add value of 6552 tons coke.....  .... ....-..... . - are @ @ 
Bs se fico eiwk noes cca sip sc sve cbs cccinccacs isons :710 J —__-- 
La h t of coki Rk hae cces 1s. 3d. 11d. | £9,784 0 0 
re a . ey ee ee _9,500 0 0 


I have myself seen this class of oven work eight years without any | 
repairs; and on others of similar type, but of superior design, which will 
hereafter be described, the repairs are correspondingly light. 

Next we shall discuss the Jameson oven, but recently brought into 
notice. In the design, the inventor has had in view : 

1. To use the ordinary bee-hive oven with some alterations and addi- 
tions. 

2. To use a portion of the highly heated coal charge itself for giving 
the requisite heat and obtaining the highest degree of heat for coking. 

3. To keep the process precisely as it was on the old plan, as far as the 
attendants are concerned. 

In its construction, for the purpose of collecting the waste products, 
the oven bottom is perforated, a cast-iron suction-pipe being provided. | 
When the exhauster is started, it carries the nascent products of distilla- | 
tion. and all gaseous products resulting from the process of coking, through | 
condensing-pipes, settling-tanks, etc., thus recovering the ammonia, light | 
and heavy oils and tarry products, from which many beautiful dyes are | 
manufactured. The gas ina very pure state is the last residual product | 
passing away. It can be used for heating and lighting purposes. The | 
cost of converting the ovens at Page Bank Colliery was £10 per oven. The | 
coke is of exceptionally good quality, and shows that by the process a 
portion of the sulphur iseliminated. Including all appliances up to main 
exhausting-pipes, the cost was £13 5s. per oven, and cost of plant beyond | 
this point, £4 103. per oven ; adequate for 50 ovens. The time of burning | 





is 69 to 85 hours. The actual cost of each oven, without addition, includ- | 
ing proportion of flue, was £75 10s. 

e will now speak of the Simon-Carves oven, embracing the many eco- | 
nomical advantages possessed by the Coppée oven and all previous designs | 
of ovens. Besides. the design provides a more extensive detail than any | 
other means for the saving of all available by-products. With a plant | 
of these ovens, the operator might not only obtain a coke-works, ios a} 
very extensive chemical manufacturing plant on a substantial and pay- | 
ing basis, merely through the saving of the products he is now allowing | 
togoto waste. Itissimilarin type to the Coppée oven, the charge | 
being discharged byaram. It aims, in a higher degree than in any | 
oven, at the utilization of the waste products, and at a greater yield in | 
percentage of coke ; the process being carried on in one fourth the time | 
required in the Jameson oven. There is little doubt that, as soon as this 
oven becomes generally known among manufacturers, it will prove the 


oven of the future. The advantages claimed are : 
| 


. Greater yield of coke by 10 per cent. | 


. Greater purity of coke. 
. A yield of 5s. worth of useful by-products per ton of coke. 
. Absence of smoke and noxious vapors. 

. Compared with any other system of coke-oven, equal facilities for 

utilizing heat and reduced cost for repairs. 


Ot ee CO bo 


The following principles were kept in view in the construction of this | 
oven: 


Profit, 103 per cent. 


He also remarks iu his report that their foundry customers wish the 


| coke from those ovens in preference to coke from the bee-hive oven. 


Taking the average gas-works figures, each ton of coal will produce 10 
gallons of tar ; ammonia equivalent to 20 pounds sulphate; and 10,000 
cubic feet of gas. With Longhirst coal used for coking, the result was : 
9°28 gallons crude oil, 17°78 pounds sulphate recovered, and, by fractional 
distillation, oils of varying specific gravities can be obtained, together 
with an almost theoretical percentage of coke. It may be well to remark, 
as is known tu all chemists, that the ammonia does not exist in the coal, 
but is formed by the combination of nitrogen and hydrogen. The whole 
of the nitrogen existing in the coal is not, however, converted into 
ammonia, though more hydrogen is present than is necessary for the total 
combination, a portion of the remainder escaping unaltered, and a small 
fraciion combining with carbon to form cyanogen. 

That there are in coal products of great value is not a new discovery, 
and we are converting into smoke and fog immense quantities of 
ammonia, paraffine, lubricating and illuminating oils, to say nothing of 
the millions of cubic feet of gas from which we might obtain light. heat, 
and power. 

From private advices, I am able to add the result obtained at the 
Bességes Works of the Terre-noire Company, France, working on the 
last-mentioned system. Each tone of coke obtained gives 140 kilos. or 


'3 cents of ammoniacal water, and 33 kilos. or 724 pounds of tar,- which, 


at English market price, was worth 3s. 6d. for the water and 1s. 1d. for 
the tar, or 4s. 6d. per ton of coke produced. It will be readily seen that 
the increase of first cost is amply covered in a comparatively short period, 
as 50 ovens built on this plan will produce as much as 100 ovens built on 
the bee-hive principle used in Pennsylvania. 

I have not the least doubt that, with care and experience on the part 
of the person executing such work, and with the many valuable improve- 
ments M. Simon has been enabled to devise, through having his ovens 
thoroughly tested, the cost can be materially reduced, and the useful 
effect brought almost to perfection. 





PUMPING MACHINERY.-—1.* 


By E. D. Leavitt, Jr., Cambridgeport, Mass, 


The appliances known and used by the ancients for raising water, 
while possessing great historical interest, can not, for want of time, be 
considered in this paper. 

It was not until the seventeenth century, when the Marquis of Worces- 
ter brought out his fire-engine, to be followed by the inventions of Sav- 
ary, Newcomen, Papin, and many others. that pumping machinery 
assumed adecided importance. Its greatest development has occurred 
during the present century, and must be credited tothe improvement in 
the steam-engine made by James Watt. 

The present paper will be mainly devoted to American practice in 


Each oven is in the form of a long, high, narrow chamber of brick- | pumping machinery ; it being assumed that the best work of the leading 











work, a number of them being built side by side, with partition-walls | engineers of Great Britain and the continent (in this special department 
sufficiently thick between them to contain horizontal flues. Flues are of mechanical construction) has been previously described in papers read 
also formed under the floor of each oven, and at one of their ends is a | before the Association. 

small fire place, consisting of a fire-grate and ash-pit, with a suitable; Among the earliest examplesof pumping machinery used in the United 
door. the fire-door having fitted above it a nozzle, through which gas pro- | States were the water-works engines, at Philadelphia, which were put in 
duced from coking is admitted to form a flame over some fuel burning on | operation between the years 1801 and 1803, of which the following is a 


the grate. Only a very trifling amount of such fuel, consisting of small | description. 



























refuse coke, is used here, its function being to ignite the gas. These 
grates are charged twice in twenty-four hours. The products of com- 
bustion pass from the fire-place along a flue under the oven floor to the 
fire-end ; they then ascend by a flue in the partition-wall to the upper- 
most of several horizontal flues formed therein, and descend in a zigza 

direction along these flues, finally passing into a horizontal channel | 
leading toachimney. Thus, the oven is not only heated at the bottom, 
in the manner sometimes adopted, but also evenly at the sides, and 


The engines were built by Nicholas Roosevelt, on the river Passaic. 
The one at Central Square had a steam-cylinder 32 inches diameter by 6 
feet stroke, working a double-acting pump 18 inches diameter by 6 feet 
stroke, and raised water 51 feet into a tank placed on top of a building. 

The other engine, at corner of Schuylkill, Front, and Chestnut streets, 
had a steam-cylinder of 40 inches diameter by 6 feet stroke, working a 
double-acting pump 1714 inches diameter by 6 feet stroke, raising water 
about 55 feet. In both these engines,the lever-beams, arms, and shafts 


the coal becomes rapidly and completely coked. The ovens are|of fly-wbeel, bearings upon which the wheels were supported, hot 


fed with coal into openings on top, by trucks running on rails. 


and cold water pumps, cold-water cisterns, and even the steam-boilers, 


The ovens are provided on the end with doors. Through the middle of | were all of wood. 
the roof rises a gas-pipe, provided with hydraulic valve, through which; The engine at Schuylkill Front pumped, at 16 revolutions per minute, 


the volatile products of distillation rise, and are led through a range of 
pipes kept cool by external application of water, so that the tar and 
ammoniacal liquor become condensed and separated from the combusti- 


ble gas. The quantity and quality of these by-products depend, of | The Fairmount Water-Works, at Phila 
The richer the coal is in bitu-| 


course, on the nature of the coa 


1,474,560 ale gallons per twenty-four hours ; coal, 70 bushels of Virginia. 
The one at Central Square pumped 962,520 ale gallons, with 55 bushels of 
| same coal ; steam-pressure used, from 21¢ to 4 pounds per square inch. 
delphia, which utilize the power 
of the Schuylkill River at that point, have !ong been celebrated. They 





minous matter, the greater the value of by-products. A very careful 
series of experiments was made by Mr. R Dixon, Manager of Pease’s 
West extensive coke works, where he had 50 of them erected. He gives 


|were started October 25th, 1822, with breast-wheels of the following 
dimensions : 
No. 1 wheel, 15 feet diameter, 15 feet long, drove one pump 16 inches 


the following as the result of their ey working : | diameter, 44¢ feet stroke. Wheels Nos. 2 and 3 were 16 feet diameter, 
The first ovens built gave in 215 days— | by - feet long, and each drove cne pump 16 inches diameter, and 5 feet 

ae | Stroke. 
aoe ae — Peron. The first turbine was started December 16th, 1851. It was 7 feet diam- 
RR ee tacnsase 8*thoore seenvseeesree venceney, cetereeney ao. eter, and drove one pump 16 inches diameter by 6 feet stroke. At pres- 
TL nisin <6 xvs-akpedlteeies'as 4, cxyepnepencyonssoee ent, there are 13 pumps driven by 7 turbines at Fairmount ; namely, No. 1, 


By-products obtained, 6°12 p.allons tar, worth 3d. per gallon. 
Ammoniacal liquor obtained, 27°70 gallons, worth 14. per gallon. 
Together, 3s. 94. per ton of coal coked. 


described above, capacity 2,000,000 gallons per day ; Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are 
| 10 feet 3 inches diameter. each driving two pumps 22 inches diameter by 
| 6 feet stroke, capacity of each wheel 6,000,000 gallons per day ; Nos. 7, 8, 


The cost of ovens amounted to £8276 7s. 10d.=£165 10s. 6d. per oven, | 2249 are 9 feet in diameter, each driving two pumps of 18 inches diame- 
*A paper read at the Montrea) Meeting of the British Association, 


including all machinery, which, however, is adequate for 100 ovens. The 


~~ — 
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Aggregate capacity of water-power pumps, 33,500,000 gallons 


r day. 
Progress in water-works pumping machinery since the 
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ter and 6 feet stroke, capacity of each wheel 4,500,000 gallons per day. |in diameter, each being double-acting. The stroke of both steam and 
- pump pistons is 6 feet. At the high-pressure end of the heam, the same 
; airmount | is prolonged sufficiently to obtain a suitable connection to the crank, 
works were commenced has been rapid ; and there are at present, in the | which thus has a throw exceeding the stroke of steam-pistons. 
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The 


United States and Canada, no less than 511 pumping-works, containing | steam-distribution valves are of the balanced double-beat variety. Each 


machinery of an aggregate capacity which probably exceeds 2,250 
000,000 gallons per diem. 

Among the cities whose pumping machinery is worthy of notice, either 
from peculiarities of construction or its great capacity, may be mentioned : 
Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, and Toronto, Canada: Boston, Lowell, 
Lynn, and Lawrence, in Massachusetts ; Providence and Pawtucket, in 
Rhode Island ; Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Saratoga, New York ; Jersey City, 
New Jersey ; Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky ; St. Louis, Missouri ; Chicago, 
Illinois ; and Detroit, Michigan. 

Inthe cities above named, there will probably be found as great a variety 
of good, bad, and indifferent pumping machinery as has ever been col- 
lected in an equal number of places anywhere in the world. A brief 
description of the most prominent types and peculiarities will now be given. 

Probably the most extensive steam pumping-works in America are 
those located at Chicago, Ill., which have an aggregate daily capacity of 
134,500,000 United States gallons. They are all beam and fly-wheel 
engines. Those on the North Side Works are single cylinder, while 
those at the West Side Works are compound. The first engine was 
erected in 1853, and has a capacity cf 7,500,000 gallons per twenty-four 
hours. It has a steam-cylinder 44 inches in diameter, with a stroke of 
9 feet, and operates two bucket pumps 34 inches in diameter by 5 feet 6 
inches stroke. The second engine was erected in 1857, and is of 
13,000,000 gallons daily capacity. ‘The third was erected in 1867, and is 
a double engine of 18,000,000 gallons capacity. The fourth was erected 
in 1872, and bas a capacity of 36,000,000 gallons, but has been run at the 
rate of 43,000,000 o- per day. These engines, and those of 1867, 
were designed by Mr. Dewitt C. Cregier, now Commissioner of Public 
Works, and were built at Pittsburg, Pa. They have steam-cylinders 70 
inches in diameter with stroke of 10 feet, and pumps 57 inches in 
diameter, with plungers 40 inches in diameter, — underneath the 
steam-cylinders, and driven by a prolongation of the main piston-rods ; 
thus having the same stroke as the steam piston, that is, 10 feet. The 
steam-cylinders are fitted with double-balanced valves, and have the 
Sickles drop cut-off. The water-valves are of brass, with double beats 
for both suction and delivery. Each working-beam is 28 feet long, and 
weighs 20 tons. The fly-wheel, common to both engines, is 26 feet in 
diameter, and weighs 40 tons. The costof these engi:.es, including three 
boilers 11 feet in diameter and 23 feet long, was $188,400. 

At the West Side Water-Works, there are four compound beam-| 
eagines of the Simpson type, — high-pressure cylinders 48 inches 
in diameter by 6 feet stroke, and low-pressure cylinders 76 inches in 
diameter by 10 feet stroke, both fitted with Corliss valves and valve- 
gear. The pumps are of the bucket-and-plunger type, with 51-inch 
buckets and 36-inch plungers, with stroke of 10 feet. There is one 
pump to each engine, located directly underneath the low-pressure 
steam-cylinder, and worked by a prolongation of its piston-rod. The 
engines are so arranged as to worked singly or in pairs, by couplings 
on the out-board ends of the fly-wheel shafts. The beams are each 
composed of two wrought-iron plates, 36 feet long. 7 feet deep at center, 
and 24 inches thick, spaced 15 inches apart. Weight of each beam, 30 
tons. Each fly-wheel is 32 feet in diameter, and weighs 60 tons. The 
first pair of engines were erected in 1876, and are fully described in the 
first annual report of the Department of Public Works of Chicago. Their 
cost, including six boilers, was 243,500. 

The second pair have been completed the present year, at a cost of 

257,500, which also covers boilers. The only difference in the engines 
is in the water-valves of the main pump ; two of which are fitted with | 
the Morris rubber-band valves, similar to those used at the Kent Water- | 
Works in England, and the last two are double-beat valves. The per- 
formance of all these engines is highly satisfactory. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) pumping-works probably rank next to Chicago in | 
point of capacity, and in work actually performed exceed them, as the | 
average head against the pumps at St. Louis is very nearly double that at 
Chicago. For the St. Louis high service, there are three simple beam 
and fly-wheel engines of 16,000,000 gallous daily capacity each, and one 
pair of compound beam and fly-wheel engines having a capacity. of | 
24,000,000 alae per diem. There is also a low service, having two Corn- 
ish-Bull engines, and two beam and fly-wheel engines of very peculiar 
construction, designed by Mr. Worthen, of New York. 


. 
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been singularly unfortunate in break-downs, requiring great expenditure 
for repairs.* 

_ At Milwaukee, Wis., a fine pair of Simpson compound engines, work- 
ing bucket-and-plunger pumps, were erected in 1874. They have a 
capacity of 16,000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. - A second engine. 
having a capacity of 12,000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours, was erected 
in 1881, and has a good record for economy. In this engine, the steam- 
cylinders and pumps are in the same vertical line, the connection to the 
beam being made between the two steam-cylinders; the beam-center 
being carried, as it were, ona hip in the low-pressure cylinder framing. 
Tae low-pressure cylinder is 66 inches in diameter by 5 feet stroke, and 
the high-pressure 24 inches in diameter by 5 feet stroke. They are fitted 
with Corliss valves and valve-gear. The pump is of the bucket-and- 
plunger type, having a plunger 30 inches in diameter, and bucket 41°78 
inches diameter, with stroke of 5 feet. 

At Detroit, Mich., new works have been recently constructed, 
which contain two compound beam and fly-wheel engines, designed 
by Mr. John E. Edwards, the engineer of the board. These engines 
have high-pressure cylinders 42 inches in diameter, placed under one 
end of the beam; and low-pressure cylinders 84 inches in diameter, 
located at the opposite end of the same. The piston-rods of both 
cylinders pass through the bottom, and operate piston-pumps 40} inches 
Sener ee ee ae ee eee 


‘ * It is stated on good authority. that, of all the St. Louis pumping-engines, the per- 
formance of the Bull-Cornish machines has been the most satisfactory, their low cost 
orrepairs having made them practically the cheapest engines to operate. When it is 
remembered that the ablest American talent was we in the design and construc- 
_ of the St. Louis works, the fact thal the most antiquated type of engine has proved 
most efficient becomes highly suggestive, 


1t is very diffi- | being supported upon the air-vessel, which is made very massive for the 
cult to get at the performance of the St. Louis machinery, which has | 


pump has 48 brass-backed, leather-flap valves for suction, and 116 rubber 
disks 9 inches in diameter for delivery valves. ‘The Detroit engines work 


with remarkable smoothness.and economy. 
The Toronto and Montreal works, as well as those at Buffalo, New 


York, are supplied, among others, with Worthington duplex engines, 


which will be described later. 

The cities of Cleveland, Ohio, and Louisville, Kentucky, have each fine 
examples of the Cornish engine. The former city has in recent years 
erected engines of the Worthington duplex type, having an aggregate 
capacity of 28,000,000 gallons per diem; while the latter is at present 
having prepared plans for a compound beam and fly-wheel engine, of 
16,000,000 gallons capacity per diem, to be raised against 200 feet head. 

There is protably no greater mechanical curiosity-shop than the pump- 
ing-station at Cincinnati, Ohio, where may be found engines the like of 
which have never been erected at any other works, nor are ever likely to 
be. The great Shields engine, which has a steam-cylinder 190 inches in 
diameter and a stroke of piston of 12 feet, was, some years s‘nce, illus- 
trated in Engineering. Ifthe merits of any particular type of engine in 
use at Cincinnati would warrant a more extended description, it would 
be given. The writer considers that they do not deserve more than a 
passing notice. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, can justly claim the most ponderous pumping- 
engines in the United States. These engines are of the horizontal type, 
with vertical plunger-pumps worked from b+ll.cranks. which are oper- 
ated by links connected to the piston cross-heads. The bell-cranks are 
so arranged as to impart to the pump-plungers a fast and slow movement, 
similar to that of the wrist-plate used in Corliss valve-gear. The plungers 
are weighted sufficiently to displace the water without the aid of steam ; 
the whole power of the engines being exerted in raising the weighted 
plungers, which are connected on opposite sides of the bell-crank main 
centers, There are two simple engines. with cylinders 62 inches in diam- 
eter and 14 feet stroke of pistons: and two tandem compound engines, 
with high-pressure cylinders 62 inches in diameter, and low pressure 
cylinders 106 inches in diameter, with 14 feet stroke of pistons. Each 
engine operates two plungers 40 inches in diameter by 11 feet 3 inches 
stroke, and the head against the pumps varies from 340 to 360 feet. The 
pressure of steam used is 120 pounds per square inch, and the steam-va!ves 
are of the single-beat type in ordinary use on Western river steamboats. 
Kach pair of engines has one fly-wheel in common, 33 feet in diameter, 
and weighing 100 tons. The cranks of the engines were first set at right 
angles with each other, but were afterward changed so as to be opposite, 
in order to secure smoother action inthe pamps. The pump-valves are 
single beats, of brass. and their action fora long time was simply ter- 
rific ; ocular proof of which may be obtained by inspecting the scrap-heap 
in front of the pumping-station at Negley’s Run. The compcund 
engines have been discontinued, as far as the low-pressure cylinders are 
concerned, and pow run as simple engines. 'The changing of the cranks 
from right angles to opposite, and placing a rehef water-escape on the 
delivery side ot the pumps, has effected a wonderful change in the action 
of the Pittsburg engines, which worked, during a late visit of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, with a fair degree of smoothness. 


| The cost of the two pairs of engines was very nearly $1,250,000, exclusive 


of foundations ; and it is probably the most expensive plant, for its value 
and capacity, that was ever erected in any country. 

The city of Philadelphia has, in addition to its water-power pumping 
machinery, steam-power of an aggregate capacity, of approximate 
125,000,000 gallons per day. distributed at 5 different stations. Thereare 9 
Worthington duplex engines, having an aggregate capacity of 78,006,000 
gallons; one Simpson compound engine ; two inverted compounds of 
the marine type; and one double horizontal engine, recently erected. 

Jersey City, New Jersey, has 3 Cornish beam engines, and 4 Worth- 
ington duplex engines. 

Brooklyn, New York, has 3 beam and fly-wheel engines, having steam- 
cylinders 85 inches in diameter, with 10 feet stroke of pistons, and rated 
at 15,000,000 gallons each per day. This city has recently erected some 
direct-acting steam-pumps of the Davidson type.* 

One of the best pumping-engines in the United States is the Morris 
engine, so called, at Lowell, Mass., which was started in 1873. This 
engine is of the Simpson type, having a beam and fly-wheel; the former 


purpose. The high-pressure cylinder of this engine is 56 inches in diam- 
eter, and has a stroke of 5 feet 18 inches. The low-pressure cylinder is 
57 inches in diameter, and has a stroke of 8 feet. The main pump, which 
is on the crank end of the beam, is of the Thames-Ditten bucket-and 
pluuger construction, 36 inches diameter of bucket. 25°45 inches diameter 
of plunger, with a stroke of 6 feet. The rated capacity is 5,000,000 United 
States gallons in twenty-four hours. The pump-valves are double beats, 
17 inches in diameter. There are 7 suction-valves and 3 delivery-valves 
in addition to the bucket-valve. After running this engine a while, the 
delivery-valves were taken out, the bucket-valve alone being used for 
delivery. The steam-distribution valves for the cylinders are of the 
double balanced variety, and are operated by cams on a revolving shaft. 
The high-pressure inlet-valves are provided with an automatic cut-off, 
which is controlled by a governor. The duty of the engine, for the year 
1883, was 89,739,000 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal consumed for 
pumping, and 78,309,950 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal used for all 
purposes at the engine-house. The average annual duty of the engine 
for ten years, on coal used for pumping only, is 99,507,055 foot-pounds 
per 100 pounds of coal. 

The cities of Lynn and Lawrence, Massachusetts, have compound beam 
and fly-wheel engines of a novel type. In these engines, the steam- 
cylinders are placed very nearly under the main center of the beam, and 
are inclined outwardly, at the proper angle to connect with dependent 











* The first engine at the Brooklyn Water-Works was designed and patented by Mr. 
William Wright, of Hartford, Conn., and started in 1856 or 1857. It gave a trialduty of 
about 60,000,000. Subsequently, another engine of the same type was put down ; and in 
1869, a single cylinder, beam, and fiy-wheel engine was erected .at the Brooklyn works 

that developed a trial duty of 67,000,000. Subsequently. one of the Wright engines 
+ was provided with a fly-wheel, which proved to be an improvement, 
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projections cast on the beam ; the low-pressure cylinder being connected 
to the pump end of the beam, and the high-pressure to the opposite or 
crank end. The pistons thus have opposite movements ; and the connec- 
tions between the cylinders, for carrying the steam from the high press- 
ure to the low, are very short and direct. The strain on the beam is, 
by this construction, reduced to a minimum. The Lawrence engines, 
which are coupled to one fly-wheel shaft, have high-pressure cylinders, 
18 inches in diameter, and low-pressure cylinders, 38 inches diameter, 
both having a stroke of 8 feet. Each engine works a single Thames-Dit- 


ton pump, having a 26}-inch bucket and 18}-inch plunger, with stroke of | 


8 feet. The rated capacity is 2,000,000 gallons in ten hours for each 
pump, to get which a speed of 16 revolutions per minute is maintained. 


The steam-distribution valves are gridiron slides, which are operated by | 


cams, and have a very short horizontal movement. The high-pressure 
inlet-valves have an automatic cut-off controlled by a governor. Origin- 
ally, the pumps of the Lawrence engines were fitted with brass double- 
beat valves, 16 inches in diameter; there being 7 suction-valves and 4 
auxiliary discharge-valves, in addition to the bucket, for each pump. 


The percentage of useful effect, obtained with the double-beat valves, | 
After | 


was 81 per cent of the indicated power in the steam-cylinders. 
running about a year, the double-beat valves were replaced by annular 
cast-iron valves, faced with rubber, when the percentage of useful effect 
rose from 81 to 91, and probably averages 90 per cent. 

The duty of the Lawrence engines for the year 1883 was 99,537,317 
foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal consumed for pumping, and 97,471,681 
foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal consumed for all purposes at the 
pumping-station. The cost of raising 1,000,000 gallons one foot high, all 
expenses included, averaged $°0461.* 

We find at Providence and Pawtucket. R. I., two very remarkable 
engines, designed and built by Mr. George H. Corliss, of Providence. 
These engines display in general, and in detail, the great ingenuity for 
which their designer is so celebrated ; and their performance has been 
wonderful as well. The Pawtucket engine was first started January 30th, 
1878, and has been in daily use since that date. In this engine, there is 
a high-pressure cylinder 15 inches in diameter, and a low-pressure cylinder 
30 inches in diameter, both with stroke of 30 inches. These cylinders 
are placed side by side, horizontally with piston-rods, connected directly 
to double-acting water-plungers, which are 10°52 inches in diameter. The 

lunger-rods are keyed to cross-heads, from which links run to vertical 
ams ; the link connection being made in the center of the beam, and 
the fulcrum at the lower end. From the upper end, connecting-rods are 
coupled to cranks, which are placed at right angles, and have a throw 
equal to twice the stroke of the steam-pistons and plungers. The bear- 
ings for the crank-shaft are carried on top of the pump air-chambers, and 
A-braces run from the same to the main center pedestals of the beams. 
The cylinders are steam-jacketed, and fitted with Mr. Corliss’s latest 
improved valve-gear. The pump-valves, for both suction and delivery, 
are simple annuli of phosphor-bronze, about ;'s inch thick, and 2} inches 
outside diameter. Each valve is seated by a volute spring of thin, flat 
section, also of phosphor-bronze. ‘The lift of the valves does not 
exceed + inch, and there are a sufficient number of them to give a 
water-way equal to the cross-section of the plunger. There is a very 
large receiver between the cylinders, into which the condensed water 
from the steam-jackets, pipes, and receiver itself, after being re-evaporated 
into superheated steam, is discharged, with the effect, not infrequently, 
that more steam can be accounted for on the low-pressure indicator 
card than came out of the high. The re-evaporation of the condensed 
water before referred to is performed in a coil, placed in the boiler-flue. 
The Pawtucket engine, as a piece of mechanical construction, is 
exceedingly graceful ; and the workmanship is unexcelled by that of any 
other pumping-engine that has come under the writer’s notice. During 
the four years ended January 31st, 1884, the total number of gallons 
raised by the Pawtucket engine was 1,709,094,370, against 262°75 feet 
average head. The work was done with a total consumption of coal at 
the engine-house amounting to 3,629,296,548 foot-pounds per 100 pounds 
of coal consumed. Deducting 80,395 pounds of coal used for heating 
the engine-house, the duty becomes 108,750,722 foot-pounds per 100 
unds of coal. The highest monthly duty for the year was in Novem- 
lee, 1882, when it reached 121,332,036 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of 
coal, after deducting 800 pounds used for heating. The average revolu- 
tions made by the engines were 45°36 per minute. The cost of raising 
1,000,000 gallons one foot high was $°0486. It is hardly necessary to say 
that this performance has been rarely, if ever, equaled. 

Mr. Corliss erected in 1831, at the Pettaconset pumping-station in 
Providence, a pair of compound beam and fly-wheel engines, of 9,000,- 
000 gallons daily capacity, under a guarantee that they should develop a 
continuous duty of 100,000,000 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal in 
regular work. These engines have one high-pressure cylinder connected 
to one beam 18 inches in diameter and 6 feet stroke, and one low-pressure 
cylinder connected to the other beam 36 inches in diameter and 6 feet 
stroke ; each engine working two single-acting plunger-pumps, 19 inches 
diameter by 36 inches stroke. There are 96 suction and 96 delivery 
valves for each pump, of the construction previously described, for the 
Pawtucket engine. The fly-wheel is 25 feet diameter, and weighs 31 
tons. For the year 1883, the Pettaconset engines ran, on 290 different 
days, 3952°09 hours, and pumped 1,489,735,931 gallons of water, against 
an average head of 177°45 feet. The total coal consumed was 2,077,135 
pounds, including wood used for starting fires; charged 3 pounds of 
wood equal 1 pound of coal. The average duty for the year was 106,- 
048,009 foot-pounds per 100 pounds of coal. 

It should be remarked that the splendid results obtained at Pawtucket 
and Providence, are due to—first, the fact that Mr. Corliss was untram- 
meled in arranging his designs to suit the work to be done, and was very 
successful in his adaptations ; secondly, that the head against the pumps, 
eee at Pawtucket, is very heavy, so that the percentage of 
ost in putting the water through the pumps is very small; thirdly, to 


high-pressure steam and high expansion; fourthly, to most admirable 


handling of the machinery by the engineers in charge. 





* The duty of the Lawrence engines, computed on the total coal consumed from 1876 
and on the coal used for 
At Lynn, the duty on the total coal consumed from 1874 


to 1883, both years inclusive, ave 


ed 94,968,961 
pumping, 102,048,251 pounds. 


pounds : 


wer 








NOTES ON THE NEW MINING LAW OF MEXICO, 





By William P. Blake, 





The new mining law of the Mexican republic, which went into effect on 
the ist of January, 1885, replaces and repeals the ancient Ordenanzas de 
Mineria, dating from the 22d of May, 1783. The new code, in twelve 
chapters and two hundred and eighteen articles, is complete and compre- 
hensive. It has been prepared with great care under the orders of the 
President of the Republic in accordance with the authority given him 
by the law of December 15th, 1883. 

This new law adopts a system of square locations, giving the miner all 
that is contained within the boundaries of his ground extended down- 
ward in vertical planes indefinitely. The unit of measurement for the 
location of claims is declared tv be a horizontal square or rectangle with 
its sides parallel to the course of the vein, and 200 meters in length 
measured on a level, with a breadth varying according to the dip of the 
vein between 100 and 300 meters, as shown in the following table : 


When the dip The breadth ; When the dip The breadth 
of the lode is of the square | of the lode is of the square 
| between— shall be— between— shall be— 
Degrees. Meters. Degrees. Meters. 
$5 to 75% 100 60 to 5634 220 
751% to 72k 120 56% to 5314 240 
721% to 6914 140 534 to 4916 260 
69% to 160 4916 to 45K 2380 
66% to 6314 180 45% 300 
634% to 60 2 


! 


| 


} 


| 


| 





| 
| 


to 1883, both years inclusive, was 88,800,475 pounds ; and, on the coa] used for pump- 


ing, 115,308,637 pounds. 


The medial line of the claim may be drawn upon one side or the other 
of the discovery shaft or pits, according to the miner’s wishes, at the 
option of the locator. 

The discoverer of a lode is allowed to locate three pertenencias on the 
lode, two pertenencias in the first extension, and one pertenencia in the 
second extension, 

Provision is made for the establishment at the capital of a body or 
court of engineers and miners, under the immediate direction of the 
Minister of the Interior, or really the Department for the Encourage- 
ment of Industry and Public Works, whose duty is to consider and report 
upon all the scientific, economical. and administrative questions that 
may arise relative to mines and working ores, and come under the cog- 
nizance of the department. This body is to act in a consulting and advi- 
sory capacity. Provision is also made for the appointment of deputies of 
this court in any of the mining districts, at the discretion of the depart- 
ment. The organization and instructions of this body of engineers and 
miners are the subject of special instructions and regulations by the exec- 
utive. The Minister of the Interior and Industry may appoint mining 
engineers to visit, inspect, and report upon mines and mining districts. 

GUAYMAS, Jan. 18, 1885. 





ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 





We give below reports of the financial standing of mining and other 
companies. These statements are taken from affidavits filed with the 
County Clerk, and are, therefore, accurate : 


Indebtedness. Reporting officer. 


Albemarle Soap Stone Company...... ‘ $14,000.00... Daniel J. Carroll, ident. 
SO OS SR ee ee 180,000.00....A. O. Morgan, Secretary. 
Alturas Consolidated Mining Company. 11,000.06....J. Augustus Johnson, Pres. 
Amador Medean Gold Mining Company. 300.00 ...Samuel J. Burrell, Secretary. 
Amaranth and Q. N. Mining Company. 3000.00.. J. Wade Hughes, Secretary. 
American Copper Mining Company.... 200,000.00....Henry V. Bodine, Secretary. 
American Flag Gold Mining Company... 15,000.00... A. J. F. Van Deventer, Sec. 
Americau Iron Company...........-.... 5300.00.... Howard Bunting, Secretary. 
American Zine Company................ 382,000.00....William U. Squier, Treasurer. 
Amie Consolidated Mining Company... 10,000.00.... Robert Sewell, Vice-rres. 
Animas Silver Mining Company..... .. 7000.00....L. H. Stevens, Secretary. 
Antelope Copper Mining Company... .. 2000.00.... Arthur Guthrie, Secretary. 
Anthracite Cval aod Iron Company...... 42,577.66....W. P. Richardson, Secretary. 
Arizona Queen Gold Mining Company. 35,299 00....Frank P. Clark, President. 
Artificial Fuel Company............. ... 15,000.00....J. E. Ingersoll, President. 
Atwood Mining Company..... .......... 33,000.00....Charles A. Trowbridge, Sec. 
Aurora Gold Mining Company........... 14.000.00. ..Thomas C. Platt, President. 
Bangor Royal Slate Company........... 500.00....J. Hull Browning, Treasurer. 
Barbee & Walker Silver Mining Company 20,000.00....De Lacey Loucks, Secretary. 
Bassick ne Seneeny Reh sibs sep 150.000.00 . William S. Hoyt, Secretary. 
Beaton Silver Mining Company.......... 12,090.00 ...Everett Clapp, Secretary. 
Belie of Ouray Silver Mining Company .. 58,000.00.. .A. G. Agnew, Treasurer. 
Belvidere Iron Company.... ..... ..... 85,000.00... . Philip S. Swain, President. 
Bessie Bascom Consolidated Mining Co. . 30,000.00... G. 8. Hutchinson, President 
Blue Ridge Copper King Mining Co ..... 10,060 00.... Alexander Cristadoro, Sec. 


Bordholder Mining Company........ ... ....M. 8. Isaaes, President. 
Bonaparte Hill Gold an Mining 

PT Ghics, sp cnieclnesehieneenbine® © 
Borva Copper Mining Company......... 
Boston & nontana Gold Mining Co .. .. 
Brittle Silver Mining Company....... .. 
Brunswick Gold Mining Company 
Buda Mining Company ................-. 
Bull-Domingo Mining Company......... 
Bullion Consolidated Mining Company : 
Cagle Gold Mining Company ........... 
California Water and Mining Company.. 


6000 00 
Stiver 
28,000.00....R. H. Stearns, President. 
9000.1 0.... Frederick W. Brooks, Sec. 
110 000.00 ...E. F. Child. President. 
6000.00....Theodore E. Leeds, President. 
6036.37... C. E. Hayden, Secretary. 
1100.00 
40,000.00 
196,000.00 
2700.00 
150,000.00 


.... Thomas R, White, Jr., Sec. 
....H. A. Kirkham, Secretary. 
....R. N. Prestidge, Asst. Sec. 
.... Julius A. May, President. 
.. Baxter Barker, Secretary. 


Campbell Mining and Reducing Company 125,000.00....R. N. Woodworth, Secretary. 
Canada Consolidated Gold Mining 

SE 65 skieal a5. oaue pho aieene-ex 30 300,000.00....Cyrus Butler, Secretary . 
Carbonate Hill Mining Company........ 1590.00....H. N. Waterworth, Secretary. 
C+ ntennial Silver Mining Company.. .. 75,000.00... Charles B. Colton, Trustee. 
Cherokee Gold Mining Company......... 61,500.00 ...R.E.Brewster, Vice-President. 
Chestat-e Gold Company ..... ......... 20,000.00....8. Nelson White, Secretary. 
Chester Mica and Porcelain Company... 37,341.07....Charles Callender, President. 


Chicago & Georgia Mining Company... 


; 1500.00....8. Nelson White, Secretary. 
Chisago Mining and Manufacturing 


SN fh nioads jwadins wens whe! 04090 58,347.28....John M. Hills, President. 
Cisco Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
as ok inc anS sawes eaCa ey aa 500 00....John Cummins, Secretary. 
Clifton Hydraulic Company............ 1,366,000.00....George William Ballou, Pres. 
| Codorns Mining Company........ .... 250,500.00... William W. Rossiter, sec. 
| Colorado Central Consolidated Mining 7 
EPPS IES ca 500.00....Paul Lichtenstein, President 
Coloraco Mountain Chief Mining Com- 
pany, Consolidated ..... palit albil esta so 11,000.00....Robert W. Todd, President. 
Columbia & Beaver Silver Mining Co.... 4000.00....Wilham D. Vernam, Vice-Pr, 
Colwell Lead Company.... ..,.,....++5+ 30,507,00.,,.John Hooper, President. 
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Comet Mining Company..... ..... ... «- 
Congress Copper Mining Company 


Consolidated Batopilas Silver Mining 
COMPBDY..... .-5-.20- oes0se veossovecee 
Consolidated Bobtail Gold Mining Com- 


cece eocseseeece Ce 8 0s: ste cee sees 


ing Company, of Arizona............... 
Consolidated Excursion Mining Company 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company of 
Georg'&..... 2 sese soe cee cee 2 sees 
Consolidated Mineral Point Mining Com- 
BV. o cccccccs 020 cosesesee eosevsecs 
consolidated Pay Rock Mining Company 
Consumers’ Coal Company.-.........-.-. 
Conway Castle Mining Company. 
Copper Belt Mining Company 
Copper Prince Mining Company......... 
Cortez Mining Company 
Cosette Mining Company...... .......+. 
‘romwell Iron Company ; 
Crooke Mining and Smelting Company.. 
Cumberland Mining and Milling Com- 
POO rr ee 
cisihuiriachic Mining Company..... 
Dahlonega Gold Mining Company 
Deadwood-Terra Mining Company 
Decatur Silver Mining Company..... ... 
Delaware Penrhyn Slate Company...... 
Derre ‘‘ownsend Arizona Mining and 
Mineral Land Company 
Descubridora Consolidated Silver Mining 
Company.... .-.++--.--+0 oe 
Dolores-Montezuma Silver Mining Com- 


r 





pany F 
Dona Maria Mining Company of Mom- 


Ss 
porchester Copper Mining Company ... 
Dudswell Guid Mining Company 
Dunderberg Mining Company 
Eagle Silver Mining Company.......... 


El Capitan Mining Company 
Empire Fuel Company 
Esmeralda Mining Company ... ......- 
First Nati nal Gold Mining Company... 
Fletcher Gold and Silver Mining Com- 

any 
Forest Springs Gold Mining Company... 
Frenchboys Silver Mining Company..... 


Fryer Noble Metal Mining Company ... 
Galatea Mining Company......... ....-- 
Galena City Sampling and Concentrating 
Company 
Garfie d Mining and Milling Company... 
Georgeiown Eureka Mining Company. . 
Gnome Mining Company ... ... 
Gold Cliff Gold Mining Company........ 


Gold Hill Consolidated Mining Company 
Goll Rock Mining Company 
Gold Stripe Miving Company 
Gold Vein Mining Company 
Golden Age Mining Company... 
Golden Rule Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany of Nevada........ .....--seeeee- 
Goldsmith Mining Company 
Good Return Mining Company 
Goodwin consolidated Mining Com- 
pany 
Gowan Mining Company 
Grand Belt Copper Company 
Grand Mesa Mining Company..... ... ; 
Grand View Mining and smelting Co.... 
Granger Mining and Reduction Co 
(iranite Mountain Consolidated Mining 
COMMMOTT,..- <nrende os0ccsrccecscscres 
Great Beakere Gold ee Company es 
Great Eastern Gold and Silver Mining 
Company. Mt. o sceuiaai tans 
Great Western Hydro-Fuel Company... 
Gregory Consolidated Gold Mining Uo.. 
Haile Gold Mining Company....... . . 
Harper Gold and Silver Mining Co ..... 
Hay dock Chemical Company........... : 
Hector Mining Company 
Helmet Mountain Tunnel Company. ... 
Henson Creek Reduction Company 





Hering Gold Company 
Hortense Mining Company .. .... ..... 
Indian Rock Oil Company. .. 


{nyo Consolidated Mining and Milling 
Company ....... .. 
Irene Mill and Mining Company. ....... 
Iron Cap Consolidated Mining Company. 
Iron Duke Mine. . 
Iron King Mining Company............ : 
Iron Mountain Company 
Jersey Franklinite Company ......... - 
Jocuistita Mining Company ........ . 
Juniper Gold Mining Company.... ...... 
Kearsarge Silver Mining Company....... 
Kent Gold Quaitz Company 
Kent Mining Company..............+..+. 
Kesler Mining Company.............++- 
Keystone Land Company 
King’s Mountain Miving Company....... 
Kismet Consolidated Mining Compapny.. 
La Crosse Gold Mining Company........ 
La Ligua Gold Mining Company......... 
La Plata Mining and Smelting Company. 
Lebanon Mining Company 
Lexington Copper Mining Company..... 
Lexington Mining Company 
Litule Annie Gold Mining Company..... 
Little Pittsburg Consolidated Mining Co. 
Lone Tree Gold and Silver Mining Co... 
Lucop & Cook Pulverizer Company 
Magnetic Iron Ore Company ........ -- 
Maid of the Mist Silver Mining Company 
Manganese Iron Ore Company 
Manhattan Iron-Works Company 
Mapleton Mining Company 


Marshall Basin Mining Company. 


May Miving Company 

Merrifield Mining Company 

Mexico-Campbell Reduction Company. . 

«= Mining Company of North Caro- 
na 


THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


$22,000.00 .. 
22,000.00... 










7 





.James M. Seymour, Pres. 
.-George H. Folts, President. 


230.000.00....L. H. Stevens, Secretary. 
4500.00....John Stanton, Secretary. 
20,000 00... James W. Smith. 
50,000.00.... Walter S. Logan, President. 

15,000.09 ...S. Nelson White, Secretary. 
10,000.00....G. L. Morse, Secretary. 
67,500.00... M. H. St. John, Sec: etary. 
21,600.00....C. Seward Schenck, President. 

5000.00... .John 8. Schultze, Secretary. 
4000.00....Lyman J. Baskin, Secretary. 
1500.00.. A. J. Emery. Vice-President. 
43.615.78....Leonard Richardson, Pres. 
1000.00.... William Remsen, President. 
33,009.00....Graham McAdam, President. 
500,000.L0....Lewis Crooke, Secretary. 
1000.00... H. 8. Vanderbilt, Secretary. 

510,000.00 A. H. Barney, Secretary. 
15,000.C0....C. A. Trowbridge, Secretary. 
40,000.00....H. B. Parsons, Secretary. 
34,277 97.... Dudley Farlin, President. 
12,910.00....Charles Kydd, Secretary. 
50,000.00....C. A. Trowbridge, Secretary. 
50,000.00... L. H. Stevens, Secretary. 
16,411.17....N. W. S. Catlin, President. 

200.20... Leopold Balbach, President. 
798.40....William F. Duff, Secretary. 
8450.77....Clarence F. Jewett, President. 
118,459.19....C. A. Cameron, Secretary. 
54,000.00....Charles H. Waterbury, Secre- 
tary. 

85,000.00.... Frederick S. Wait, President. 

200.00....Horace Dickinson, Secretary. 

103,000.00....C:. R. Buckley, Secretary. 

55,000.00.... William Man, Secretary. 

500.00....J. J. Humphreys, Secretary. 

6000.00....Gorham Blake, President. 
25,000.00... —_— b. Couture, Presi- 
ent. 

60,000.00....Robert L. S. Hall, Secretary. 

2500.00. ...Richard R. Paulison, Secre- 
tary. 
1000.00....George H. Brown, Secretary. 
29,925.00....L. C. Voorhees, President. 
44,000.00....Rufus Hatch, President. 
2000.00... Edward S. Hughes, Secretarv. 
28,000.00 ...James E. Grenniss, Vice- 
President. 

125,000.00. ...J. Wade Hughes, Secretary. 
50,000.00.... Edmund Driggs, President. 
20,000.00 ...R. E. Brewster, President. 
12,000.00....C. E. Lockwood, Secretary. 

4709.00....Samuel Eddy. President. 
4000.00....M. S. Isaacs, President. 
68,000.00....Stephen E, Temple, Secretary. 
13,000.00.... Urial Mason, President. 
9500.00. ... Herman R. Baltzer, Secretary. 
13.500 .00... Charles K. Smith, Secretary. 
115,000.00....R. B Van Vieck, Secretary. 
18,100.00 ...Edward F. Hollister,Secretary. 
231,000.00....T Dean, President. 

211.90... J. H. Ferguson. President. 
48,724.76 ...Samuel L. Harris, Secretary. 
19,000.00 ....Silas C. Hay, Secretary. 

3800.00....R. A. Olmstead, Secretary. 
59€5.00....Wm. H. Jewell, Vice-Pres. 
400,000.00....Jesse W. Lilienthall. Pres. 

225,000 00... James H. Blauvelt, Pres. 

500.00.... Lewis Jones. President. ~ 

4000.00. ... Joseph Haydock, President. 
21,200.00... B. G. Noble, President. 

2000.00....John Van Nest, President. 
60,000.00 — H. McKibbin, Presi- 

ent. 

6000.00... Frank Rudd, Secretary. 

60,000.00. ... Robert Sewell, President. 
250.00....E. H. Mead and others, Trus- 





6000.00... 


ws 
8: 
Ss 
S 


10,000.00. . . 
7187.00... 
50,000.00... 
90,000.00 
500.00 .. 


7000.00... 
3200 00... 
50,00':0.00.... 
10,000.20... 


1000.00 .. 


tees. 


.... Franklin J. Wall. President. 
...A. R. Sewall, Secretary. 
....Joseph Haight, President. 
..LeviS Tenney, Secretary. 


.Alexander B. Rill, Secretary. 


... John Gitson, President. 
.... Edward A. S. Man, Secretary. 
...-Philip W. Holmes, Secretary. 


.J. H. Jones. President. 


.. William Bush. Secretary. 
..F. F. Randolph, Secretary. 


Peter J. Claassen, Secretary. 


:...Frarcis H. Weeks, Secretary. 
.. William A. Pullmann, Trustee. 
.. Horatio N. Twombly, Pres. 


J. Scott Boyd, Jr., Vice-Pres. 


....John Van Nest, President. 
.... John H, Fi 
.... Thomas P. 
...-Thomas 8S. Olive, Secretary. 

..Luther C Warner, Secretary. 
....Jesse W. Lilienthal, President. 

..Henry S. Hoyt, Jr., Secretary. 
...H. A. Kirkham, Secretary. 

.J. L. Brownell, President. 
..Henry A. Mott, Jr., President. 


ler, President. 
owler, President. 


.Samuel Q. Brown, Secretary. 
John Stanton, President. 
Edward A. S. Man, Secretary. 


...-Charles Brock, Secretary. 


Gardiner S. 
President. 
.William W. Rossiter, Secre- 


tary. 
Edward Selleck, Secretary. 
J. E. Purnell, President. 
Richard 8S. Clark, Secretary. 


Hutchinson, 


.Charles H. Gardner, Secretary. 


Mike & Starr Gold and Silver Mining 


Beer emer e eee ee Cette weeniee 


SG aaa: Go iacesenadccsts cae 
Mimbres Mining Company.... ... ..... 
Mina Rica Mining Company 
Monarcb Mining and Milling Company... 
Montezuma Silver Mining Company..... 
Morning Star Gold and Silver Mining 

IN So awid tecanctcds akin’ it 
Moultrie Mining Company............... 
Mountain Gem Mining Company. ...... 
National Drill and Compressor Seaway 
Negaunee Concentrating Company..... 
Nes Silicon Steel] Company .. ..... Si 
New England Gold and Silver Mining 

een ee 
New Giral Silver Mining Company...... 
New River Mineral Company... ....... 
New York & Colorado Company... ..... 
New York & Honduras Rosario Mining 

EE err 
New York & Ohio Iron and Steel Com- 


CE acon cv ciniad cane inatvckcelenane 
Night Watch Silver Mine................ 
North Carolina Gold Valley Miniug Com- 

WE cota. nostic algusaccenacaeadedens 
North Carolina Mining and Developing 

Compan 
Northern Chief Mining Company........ 
Ohio & Western Coal and Iron Company. 
Old Dominion Copper Mining Company. 
Old Furnace Mine Company........ -... 
Ophir Consolidated Mining Company.... 


Ophir Gold Mining Company 
Oriental Mining Company ..... ........ 
Original Butte Mining Company 


Osprey Consolidated Mill and Mining - 


RMR hac dative ss nea weaeeeyanne 
Ouray Union Mining Company... ... .. 
Oxford Gold Mining Company 
Palmetto Mining Company 


Parral Mining and Milling Company.... 
Pastner Carbon Company....... ... ... 
Plumas Consolidated Mining Company. . 
Pneumatic Pulverizer Compan 
Poughkeepsie Iron and Steel 

Prince of Wales Coal Company 
Prospect Mining Company 


mpany. 


Pyrolusite Manganese a Posey acts 
Queen cf the West Silver Mining Com- 


ny 
guinni jack Mining Company........... 

ppahaonock Gold Mining Company.. 
Ray Copper Company........... ee 
Red Bird Consolidated Mining Company 
Red Elephant Mining Company.......... 
Redemptivn Mining and Milling Com- 


San Carlos Mining Company ............ 
San Catarina Copper Company 
San Juan Concentratiog Company...... 


Santa Eulalia Silver Mining Company... 
Sarane Mining Company................ 
Saturday Mining Company ee 
Senate Mining and Smelting Company.. 
Siemens-Anderson Steel Company ..... 
Silver Crown Gold and Silver Minivg 
RII ccs or a Saw & el eesgdoen Sous 
Silver Islet Consolidated Mining Com- 
any 
Suver Mining Company............. .... 
IE BE PEI loosens caccenkwcemene'ss 
Siskiyou Mining Company............... 
Shenandoah Land and Anthracite Coal 
CI coco ciake Ades eae a asecsaed 
Solid steel Casting Company 


South Silver King Mining Company..... 
South Yuba Water and Mining Company. 
Sovereign Gold Mining Company..... 5 
Spanish Fork Marble Company..... .... 
Spring Creek & Rockerville Water and 
EAN COON oc cian c0'ns cnwewss 
Spring Valley Hydraulic Compapny...... 
Starr King Gold Mining Company... .... 
Sterling Miniog Company................ 
Terrible Mining Company... 
Tilden Mining Company. 
Tom Moore Mining Company........ ... 
Uncompahgre Mining and Smelting Co.. 
Union Gold Mining Company... ........ 
United States Bullion Refining Company 
United Verde Copper Company 


Valenzuela Consolidated Silver Mining Co 
Van De Water Gold and Silver Mining Co 


Veta Madre Milling and Reduction Co.... 
Victoria Silver Mining Company... ... 
Virginia Coal Company....... 
Virginis Gold Mining Company.......... 
Vizina Consolidated Mining Company... 
Vulcan Gold and Silver Mining Company 
Vulcan Mining Company ... .......... 
Waldron Consolidated Silver Minin 
Compan 
Way Up 





Wide West Mining Company .. .... 
Wilson & Cass Gold Mining Company... 
Windsor Consolidated Mining Company. 
Winnebago & O. K. Miring Company... 
Winona Gold Mining Company 
Woodside Mining Company......... 
Yusearan Mining Company. 





$25,000.00... 


6500 00....W. Trotter, Jr., Secretary. 
10.000.00....W. Hart Smith. Secretary. 
675.00....Joshua C. Sanders, President. 
300.00....F. W. Wiesbrouck, President, 
11,000.00....E. G. Sheppard, Secretary. 
500.00....W. A. Lottimer, President. 
1200 00....C. Fellowes. 
13,900.00... John Pierce, President. 
14,000.(0... G. H. McKibbin, President. 
350,000.00.. .George C. Wetmore. Sec. 
508,027.77....Jobn S. Beardslee, President. 
500,000.00 .. Frederick Nichols, Secretary. 
3000.00....G. W. Quintard, President. 
200,000.00. ...J. T. Pearson, Secretary. 
1364.87....H. Groenemeyer, Secretary. 
138,796.07 ...Julius J. Valentine, Sec. 
9000.00. ...Charles H. Bliss, President. 
336,025.47... George A. Blood, President. 
220.27....R. O. Glover, Fresident, 
10,000.00....C. E. Lockwood, Secretary. 

5000.00....C. E. Lockwood, Secretary. 

60,006.00... John W. Kirk, Secretary. : 

3500.00....D. W. Stanton, President. 

956,501.89. ..A. Harnickell, Secretary. 
12,500.00....F. H. Smith, President. 

7500.00....R. N. Prestidge, Assistant 

ere, 
350,000.00....Luther C. Warner, Secretary. 
150,900.00....Robert S. Walker. President. 

5000.06... Jesse W. Lilienthal, Presi- 

dent. 

3000.C0....A. Wakeman, President. 

5000.00.... William M. Long, Secretary. 

1000.00....E. D. Davidson, Secretary. 

40,000.00... a A. Laridon, Presi- 
ent. 
275,000.00....N. A. Cowdrey, President. 
3500.00....Alexander P. W. Kinnan, 

4000 00 Hi saan ies 

....Herman R. tzcr, President. 
15.987.42....F. L. Holman, Secretary. 
55,000.00....Sheppard Humans, President. 
94.966.60....Samuel Congden, President. 

5 8000.00....George H. Brown, Secretary. 
75,000.00....E. H. Woodward, President. 
40,000 00....J. A. Alexander, Vice-Pres. 
100,000.00....George W. Lyon, President. 
15,500.00. ...J. A. Macpherson, President. 
#5,000.00.... Louis Zeckendorf, Secretary. 
10,000.00.... Henry Bradstreet, President. 
13,000.00. ...Foster B. Gilbert, Secretary. 
750.00....F. K. Pendleton. President. 
62,236.18 ....Joseph E. Gay, Fresident. 
100,000.00....W. V. Carr, Secretary. 
260.00....Thomas J. Barbour, Sec 
39,500.00....R. E. Brewster, Vice-Pres. 
42.000.00....R. G. Beardslee, President. 
120,000.00. ...Timothy Cornwell, Secretary. 
70,194.00....1. R. Stanton, Secretary. 
50.000.00. ..C. A. Trowbridge, Secretary. 
16,000.00. . — A. Whitney, Jr., Sec- 
retary. 
265,000.00....George C. Magoun, President. 
2500.00....Herbert G. Bull, Sec 
78,000.00....Henry P. Finlay, Secretary. 
10,000.00. ...W., Weston, President, 
1,413,123.00....C. G. Hildreth, Secretary. 
4000.00....R. A. Olmstead, Secretary. 
100,000.00....C. A Trowbridge. Secretary. 
99,701 96....C. A. Trowbridee. Seceutery. 
292,559.55 ....Charles J. Canda, Secretary. 
4000.00.... William A. Darling, President. 
40,000.00....A. Nicholas, President. 
13,000.U0 .. — W. Chisholm, Presi- 
ent. 
1000.00....5 oseph Haight, President. 
.,10,000.00....W. Van Norden, Secretary. 
175,000.00. ...Henry Cummins, President. 
©000.00.... Roderick Terry, Secretary. 
5500.00... T. J. Temple, Secretary. 
150,000.00. . Norman S. Walker, Jr.; Sec. 
15,000.00.. .C. A. Trowbridge, Seeretary. 
2000 00....0. G. Roedel, President. ~ 
_ 6000.00....R. P. Lounsberry, President. 
50,000.00 ...Gilbert H. McKibbin, Sec. 
4500.00 .. Joseph B. Fay, President. 

10,000.00. ...Cbarles G. Cronin, Secretary. 

30,000.00 .... Frederick A. Potts, Secretary. 

37,000.00....Harry L. Horton, President. 

000.00... —_— M. Jerome, Secre- 
ry. 

12,000.00. ..L. H. Stevens, Secretary. 

95,000.00 .. William H. Duncan, Secre- 
i tary. ? 

1500.00... .Joseph Hart. President. 
5000.00 ... Abraham L. Earle, Secretary. 

11,000.00... .John silsby. Secretary. 

40,000.00... Stephen E. Temple, Secretary. 
600.00....James Amm, Secretary. 
205.00.... Lewis Jones, President. 

50,000.00... .Jesse W. Litienthal, President. 

25,000.00....G. L. Morse, Secretary. 

30,000.00....Erastus D. Benedict, Secre- 
tary. 

50,000.00... Charles Waite, President. 
500 00... Levi S. Tenney, Secretary. 
300.00.. Isaac M. Holcomb, President. 

1004.21....Horace Brightman, President. 
343,237.04....G. B. Forrester, Secretary. 

24,500.00. ... James A. Cowing, President. 

30,000.00.... William F. Buckley, Pres. 

30,000.C0.... Aug. Stein, Secretary. 
100.00.... Rufus Hatch, President. 

10,000.00 ...Stephen Vail, Secretary, 


-F. B. Gilbert, Secretary. 
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FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY. 





The Jones Car-Works, of Schenectady, New York, 
which went into the hands of a receiver about a year 
ago, have been leased to Walter A. Jones, who reopened 
the works January 26th. 

The white lead works at Elizabeth, N. J., 
stopped work, and will not resume this winter. 

The Valley Mill and Furnaces at Sharon, Pa., closed 
on the 31st inst., owing to the scarcity of orders and 
the dullness of the iron trade. 

The Western Nail Association has advanced the card 
rate of nails to $2.15 per keg, with the usual] discounts. 
This is an advance of about five per cent. 

At the annual meeting of the American Tinned Plate 
Association, recently held at Pittsburg, Pa., a resolu- 
tion was adopted declaring the organization a perma- 
nent one and opposed to consolidation with any other 
association. Importations of tin plates last year 
amounted to $18,182,637. 

The wire company in which Oliver Brothers & 
Phillips are interested has concluded no longer to pay 
royalty on the Washington patents, which has hereto- 
fore entitled them to manufacture all the patents of 
wire fence of which Washburn & Co., of Boston, 
are the patentees. It will make what is known as two- 


have 


pointed barbed and ribbon fence wire, which it has the | 


sole right to manufacture. The manufacture of this 
wire will only tax the capacity of a small portion of 
the works. 


The workmen at the Etna Iron-Works, Newcastle, 


Pa., are considering a sort of co-operation plan to start 
up the mill. 


The Baldwin Locomotive-Works, Messrs. Burnham, 


Parry, Williams & Co., of Philadelphia, have just 


issued, in the usual handsome style, a descriptive volume 


of their mine Jocomotives ani pneumatic locomotives. 


The first design illustrated is a four-wheeled outside con- | 
nected mine locomotive, one of which was built for the | 


Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company. A 
second type is the four-wheeled inside connected loco- 
motive. A photograph of one of these engines, built for 
the Wilkes-Barre Coal and Iron Company, is shown. A 
six-wheeled outside connected locomotive, the Brins- 
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] 
W. H. Brown’s Sons report that where formerly they | report a fair business during 1884, and are hopeful for 


; used eight mules and as many men to produce 6000’ | 1885. 
| bushels of coal, they can now with the locomotive | William Hasenzahl has just sold another of his dia- 
| transport from 12,000 to 13,000 bushels. | mond-bit prospect-drills, to be used near Little Rock, 
| The Diamond Prospecting Company, of Chicago, IIL., | Arkansas. 
has recently issued an illustrated catalogue describing | 
| the Sullivan core-drill, of different sizes, for drilling | LABOR AND WAGES. 
prospecting-holes. A is designed for drilling a hole 1% | 
inches in diameter, 600 feet deep, bringing up a 1,4,- The employés of the Bessemer Steel-Works, at Troy, 
| inch core : B, for a 2000-foot 2-inch hole, and with 13<- | New York, have decided to resume work on the 2d 
inch core. It is shown how the drill was rigged while | proximo at a reduction of 10 per cent. 
| sinking an artesian well at Denver, and the operation | The strikers at the iron-works of Rogers & Sheldon, 
| of the machine is fully explained. The Diamond Pros-| at East Bridgewater, Mass., have resumed work at 
| pecting Company also sells portable boilers, steam-| reduced wages. 
| pumps, Blake artesian well pumps, and the different! The Western File-Works, at Beaver Falls, Pa., have 
fittings required. It is also a contractor for all kinds! resumed work with a reduction in weg?s. 
‘of surface and underground prospecting work. | The total amount of money received by the Relief 
| Committee for the Hocking Valley strike, since July 
| last, is said to be about $67,000. 
| A ten per cent reduction of wages is to be made on 
| February Ist, in the Wyoming Valley (Pa.) anthracite 
| mines. 
" The National Scale Convention of the Amalgamated 


The old mill of the Bethlehem (Pa.) Iron Company | [ron and Steel Association will meet in Pittsburg on 
| has started up. The company will next week blow in | the 4th of March. 


| one of its furnaces. 








| The Allikana furnace property, located above Steu- 
| benville, Ohio, built in 1871 at a cost of $95,000, has 
| been sold at heriff’s sale for $12,000. 


| The American Sheet Mill in Phillipsburg, N. J., 
| resumed work January 27th. 


| 


The Ohio Commissioner of Labor Statistics reports 
_ Work on the spiegeleisen furnace of the Lehigh Zinc | 159 machinery establishments in Ohio in 1884, with a 
| Company at Bethlehem, Pa., is pushed forward, and | capital of $21,603,342 invested. The raw material 
| it is expected the fires will be relighted in ten or twelve | for use in these establishments for the year cost 
| days. | $9,221,401. The amount paid for labor was $6,341,- 
The Union blast-furnace, Cleveland, Ohio, which | 215, while the manufactured products were valued at 
| has been undergoing repairs for the past two months, | 95 992,918. 

| will resume February 2d. The Railroad Coal Tribunal at its meeting held in 
The furnace of the Youngstown Steel Casting Com-| Pittsburg, Pa., January 27th, chose Joseph D. Weeks: 
| pany is turning out 50 tons a day of dephosphorized | Secretary of the Western Iron Association, to be um- 
metal. Under a new provess, the metal is almost | pire, to decide the rate of wages to be paid miners. 
absolutely pure, all the phosphorus, sulphur, and man-| ‘The difficulties with the miners at the Union Pacific 
ganese having been taken out of it. Railroad’s coal mines in Wyoming have been adjusted, 

The extension agreement submitted to the creditors | gnq work has been resumed. 

|of Oliver Brothers & Phillips, and the Oliver & 
| Roberts Wire Company, Limited, has not satisfied all 
| creditors, and consequently a new agreement, embody- 
| ing all the principal features of the old one, but con- 
taining some new ones, will be substituted, and will, it 


| 





RAILROAD NEWS. 


A meeting of the roads interested in traffic to Mon- 
tana and Idaho was held at Chicago, January 22d. It 






























































male, was built for the Fall Creek Bituminous Coal | is thought, be signed by all creditors. 
Company at Tonawanda, which hauled 69 empty cars,| A large meeting of nail manufacturers was held at 
weighing 1000 pounds each, on a grade of 220) Philadelphia, January 29th, representatives being 
feet to the mile. Class C is four-wheel outside con- | present from Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
nected. One of these enzines, drawings of which | York, New Jersey, and New England. The card price 
are appended, was used in a tunnelof the Bald/ was advanced to $2.25, an increase of about 8 per 
Mountain Gold Mining Company, Forest City, Cali-| cent. It was stated that the demand has largely 
fornia. Similar locomotives were used with success by increased, and that the mills will shortly begin running 
Robert Hare Powel & Co., the Williamstown and | with full working forces. 2 
Lykens Valley collieries of the Summit Branch Rail-| It is reported from Braddock, Pa., that’ the Edgar 
road Company and Lykens Valley Coal Company, | Thomson Steel-Works will resume operations within 
and the Kittanning Coal Company, at Osceola, in the | the next two weeks. 
Clearfield bituminous region. The second part of the| The Stewart Iron Company, at Sharon, Pa., will 
catalogue refers to pneumatic locomotives. A very close January 31st, owing to scarcity of orders. 
interesting and valuable introductory article is given,| President James Lannon, of the Cincinnati Barbed 
and then a locomotive is described and illustrated | Fence Company, has called a general meeting of the 
that was built for the Plymouth Cordage Company, | manufacturers of barbed wire, to be held at St. Louis 
of Plymouth, Mass. This locomotive, the Unique, | on February 4th, for the purpose of agreeing on an 
has 5-inch cylinders, with 10-inch stroke, and is pro- | advance in prices. 
vided with a 4-inch main reservoir, 11 feet long, | The American Oxygen Gas-Light Company has filed 
carrying an air pressure of 140 pounds, the | articles of incorporation at Trenton, N. J. The object 
working pressure being 60 pounds. The Unique | is to manufacture and sell machinery and apparatus 
weighs 7050 pounds, has 24-inch driving-wheels, and | for producing oxygen gas for lighting buildings, streets, 
runs on a 3 foot 4% inch track. The engine has started etc. The capital stock is $100,000. 
with 130 pounds pressure, and used only 15 pounds; Mr. S. C. Hodgman, of Traverse City, Mich., has 
to push 3 cars, weighing 700 pounds each, loaded with | sold out his stock of tapes to L. Beckmann, of Toledo, 
12,009 pounds of hemp, from the storehouse to the fac- | Ohio, who will hereafter continue the manufacture of 
tory, 379 feet, up a grade of 2 feet 11 inches, with a | these tapes. 
curve of 65 feet radius. A second particularly inter-| The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company is using 
esting example of a pneumatic locomotive is one built | the Chalmers-Spence Company’s packing on about 
for Messrs. W. H. Brown’s Sons, of Pittsburg, Pa. | 10,000 feet of pipe. Large orders have just been 
This locomotive was built to meet the following con- | received from the Lehigh & Susquehanna Coal Com- 
ditions: To be able to haul a load of from 50 to 55 pany for pipe covering. 
tons of cars and lading a distance of 214 miles over an| Dr. J. H. Rae, of Boston, leaves for San Francisco, 
irreguiar track having no grades exceeding 100 Cal., about Fébruary Ist, for the purpose of erecting 
feet per mile, and around sharp curves, the gauge | a fifteen-ton afnalgamating mill at Santa Cruz, and a 
being 3 feet 7g inches. The hight was not to thirty-ton mill at Humboldt Bay, to work the beach 
exceed 5 feet 9 inches and the maximum width 7 feet. | sands by electric cylinders, guaranteeing 80 per cent 
The Baldwin Locomotive-Works built a four-wheeled free gold. While there, he will make his headquarters 
outside connected engine with 9-inch cylinders and 14- | at the Pacific Foundry, which is making his machinery. 
inch stroke, and 28-inch driving-wheels, weighing in The Lane & Bodley Company, of Cincinnati, has 
working order about 20,000 pounds. It was provided | lately shipped a ten-stamp mill to Alabama, and is now 
with two chambers 36 feet in diameter, 22 feet long, | constructing a twenty-stamp mill plant for the Kinnear 
and having a capacity of 311 cubic feet. They | Gold Mining Company, of Georgia. It also has an 
were made of cast steel yj inch thick. The initial | order for two Bruckner cylinder furnaces for Mr. 
pressure in the main reservoir was placed at 400 pounds, | Simon Wenbap for a mjne in Nevada. 

nd the working pressure at 60 pounds per squareinch.! Messrs, Hyndman & Son, iron roofers of Cincinnati, 











was found that, owing to the low rates made by the 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacific roads, most of the 
coke going to points in Montana and Idaho went by 
these two lines. Chicago shippers found that they 
were discriminated against, and asked the Northwest- 
ern Traffic Association to reduce its rates, a request 
that was refused. It was agreed, finally, to make a 
slight change in the rates, so that hereafter coke will 
be shipped from Chicago to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, and 
Missouri River points, between the last two points for 
15 cents per 100 pounds, and for 11*%¢ cents from East 
St. Louis, Hannibal, Quincy, and Louisiana, Mo. 

The receivers appointed by the Georgia State Court 
for the part of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia 
Railroad in Georgia have been dismissed by the court, 
and the entire road is in the hands of Receiver Henry 
Fink. This ends the litigation over the receivership 
of Mr. Fink. 

Work is in progress on an extension of the Kanawha 
& Coal River road from its present terminus, two miles 
up the Longbottom Branch of Cabin Creek, to a newly 
opened bed of splint coal. The road is now 18 miles 
long, from Coalburg, West Va., on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, southward to the coal mines on Cabin Creek. 

A meeting of railroad men was held at Philadelphia, 
January 23d, for the purpose of rearranging the terms 
of the pool contract for the transportation of coke from 
the Pennsylvania mines to the various points along the 
lines of the roads represented. The pool includes four 
principal objective points: Pittsburg, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and the Mahoning Valley and Wheeling and 
vicinity. The existing arrangement is on a basis of 
47 per cent to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
33 per cent to the Baltimore & Ohio, and 20 per cent 
to the Pittsburg, McKeesport & Youghiogheny. 

According to the directors’ report, the West Virginia 
Central & Pittsburg Railroad mined and shipped during 
the year just passed 375,590 tons of coal. From the 
receipts on coal and transportation, all fixed charges 
were paid, including $66,000 annual interest on the 
mortgage bonds, and a handsome sum remained, which 
was used in extending the road and purchasing rolling 
stock. This road was opened October 24th, 1881, and 
from that date to the 1st instant it has,mined and 
shipped 876,331 tons of coal. The road is‘: now com- 
pleted to Davis, the junction of the Beaver and Black- 
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water rivers, in Tucker County, West Va., a distance | 
of 5744 miles from Piedmont. With the branch road 
from Shaw to Elk Garden, the company has 60 | 
miles of road, exclusive of sidings. Daily ‘alan! 
are now run to Thomas, 51 miles from’ Pied- | 
mont, and will run regularly to Davis, the present 


terminus of the road, about May 1st, 1885. The value | strike in the valley, left for a trip to the mine this | 


of the rolling stock added in 1884 was $55,225, which 
was paid for out of the revenues. The present esti- 
mated value of the rolling stock and personal property 
is $327,514.14. The authorized bonded debt of the 
company ($1,100,000) has been placed at par and inter- 
est. The result of the year’s work—including the coal 
department at Baltimore, which handles all the coal 
sent to tide-water—has been fully satisfactory, consid- 
ering the times. The road has been built and equipped 
within and less than the estimate. The president 
announced that there would be no further extension of 
the road this year, but that the necessary machine- 
shops, engine-houses, etc., would be constructed at 
Davis. 

The final details of the bituminous coal pool of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroad com- 
panies were arranged January 28th, at a meeting held 
in Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania is allotted 55 per 
cent of the total output, and the Baltimore & Ohio 45 
per cent. 


A reduction of rates will be made, January 29th, 
over the lines of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie from 
Pittsburg to Chicago. First-class freight will be re- 
duced from 50 to 40 cents ; second-class, from 40 to 30 ; 
third-class, from 30 to 20; fourth-class, from 20 to 
17% ; fifth-class, from 15 to 1214; and sixth-class, 
from 13 to 10 cents. A reduction will be made on ail 
the other Western cities with which the road is con- 
nected on a similar basis. 

The Daft Electric Company is laying a third rail on 
the Ninth Avenue Elevated Railroad in this city, and 
will soon make a test of the system. 





COAL TRADE NOTES. 





CALIFORNIA. 

It is stated that coal of the best quality costs at Dag- 
gett, San Bernardino County, from $16 to $20 a ton. 
Coos Bay coal costs there $16 a ton, and Nogales coal 
$14. By many persons, the Nogales coal is considered 
as good for steam generation and general purposes as 
the Coos Bay, and efforts are making to procure such 
reduction of freight on the Nogales coal as to secure its 
landing at Daggett at $8 a ton. 

CANADA. 

The International Coal Company, Limited, will apply 
to the Parliament of Canada at its next ensuing session 
for an act to authorize the company to issue mortgage 
bonds for the purpose of paying the balance of price of 
its mining properties and rights, and for other purposes, 
and also to work, maintain, and extend the railroad in 
connection with the properties acquired by said com- 
pany, and for other purposes. 

PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

WELLINGTON.—Dispatches from Victoria, dated 
January 19th, state that the temperature of the shafts 
burning in this mine is gradually lowering. It will be 
kept closed one month longer, at the end of which time, 
if the indications are still unfavorable, the mine will 
be flooded. If the latter course is adopted, it will 
necessitate a further delay of three months. But the 
shafts worked are capable of supplying the present 
demand. 

MARYLAND. 

Judge Hoffman, January 21st, delivered the opinion 
of the Circuit Court of Alleghany County in the case 
of the New Central Coal Company, indicted for viola- 
tion of the mine inspection law, in not providing accu- 
rate scales, and in not accurately weighing all the coal 
placed in the mine cars. A judgment of not guilty 
was rendered. 

MONTANA. 

A contract to sink 100 feet on the vein of the coal 

mine recently discovered in Goodrich Cafion has been 


let, and work has begun. The property bids fair to | 


become one of the most profitable in Madison County. 
OHIO. 

The Sunday Creek Coal Company, of Corning, 
recently organized, has secured about 900 acres of coal 
lands near Trimble, Athens County. The land is sup- 
posed to be underlain by No. 6 coal ranging from six 
to nine feet in thickness. 

-A-dispatch from New Straitsville, . dated - January 
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The mine at Plummer Hill was fired this 
There is no hope of extinguishing the fire. 
The mine is of the value of $200,000. A large number | 
of old miners going to work, it is supposed, aroused the 
lawless element to the deed of this morning. The joint 
Legislative Committee, to investigate the cause of the 


29th, says: PIMA COUNTY—QUIJOTOA DISTRICT. 

The assessments recently levied by the Peer and 
Peerless Mining Company, it is thought, will provide 
ample funds to pay for the mill recently purchased 
from the Harshaw Company, put the same in position 
and running order, and will open out the mines so that 
in the course of a few months a large production of 
bullion may be looked for. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY. 

CALAVERAS WATER AND MINING CoMPANY.—W. 
H. Brown has filed a judgment in this city against the 
company for $83,706. 

MONO COUNTY—BODIE DISTRICT. 

NEw STANDARD.—Several attachments have been 
put on the mine by its creditors. 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—The Bulwer-Standard 
mill has started up on Standard ore from this mine. 
It is stated that considerable ore has accumulated, and 
with the improvement in the quality now taken out, 
the mill will continue to run as long as it pays. 


morning, and it is thought that the fire at the mine 
will have a tendency to prejudice the case of the 
miners. 

The coal properties of the Ohio Central Coal Com- 
pany will be sold at Columbus, February 17th, under 
the proceedings to foreclose the mortgages thereon on 
behalf of the bondholders, who intend to buy the 
property. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

B. F. Rafferty & Co., coal dealers, of Pittsburg, 
January 28th, confessed judgments aggregating | 
$42,500. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The new slope recently started at the Murray shaft 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal Company is down 
to the vein it was desired to reach. Shipments have ; 
begun. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company has purchased the Stetler colliery in Mary 
township for $200,000, besides extensive buildings and 
works. The property includes the lease of 260 acres of 


coal land. The colliery, in 1884, had an output of | oompany’s stock, went on before Justice. Van Brunt, 


nearly 200,000 tons of coal. _.. | January 23d, in the Supreme Court of this city. 
The boiler used at the Pearson coal shaft, two miles The defendants, who were the agents for the sale of 


north of New Castle, exploded January 27th with ter- stock of the mining company, which is now insolvent, 


rific force, shattering the engine-room and the sur-| aro accused by Butler of having conspired with officers 
rounding buildings and injuring two men, probably | o¢ the Excelsior Company to obtain control of it, and 


fatally. | | with having doubled its capital, dividing the new stock 


The coal and timber lands of the Ursina Coal Com- | among themselves, and then selling the shares here, 
pany embrace 7500 acres, and contain two veins of while concealing the fact that the company had real- 
iron ore and several veins of coal. An analysis of the —e from the increase of the capital stock. It 
coke made from the latter compares favorably with | * © i -_ the settente represented that the 
that of the Connellsville region. It shows 89°29 per mines had produced very large returns, when in fact 
cent fixed carbon, 8:44 ash, 2°26 sulphur, and 012 | the dividends made were paid from the proceeds of 
phosphorus. The company has a capital stock of $250,000 in bonds. The defendants, in answer, deny 
$400,000. It is opening up the coal vein just above | the charges of fraud and conspiracy, say that they have 
the town of Ursina, and will at once engage in the ingen init, and that the venture has proved a 
shipment of steam coal. It expects to open the coal on | failure in spite of their best endeavor. The Company, 
a more extensive scale, erect ovens, and manufacture | jin July, 1879, they eay, ee ve oe aconpding 
coles in the near future. | to the report made by mining engineers and by the 

| 77 
The New York & Westmoreland Gas-Coal and Coke | C°™P@?Y-, ‘ 
Company has been organized, with a capital stock of | IpaHo GOLD Mininc Company.—The annual report 
$400,000. The company owns 952 acres of coal in for 1884 shows that the gross yield has been $561,895, 
the Manor Valley, and will begin at once to develop | rote a ton, against a gross yield of $364,600, yes 
it. Two shafts and a number of coke-ovens will be | *1®-76 4 ton, in 1883. The ore extracted was 31,143 
built tons. During the year, the 1200-foot drift was con- 
7 ! i 5 7 ; ye j * 7 

A number of the members of the Coke Producers’ | #nued 1185 feet f — the nate, nen the ledge gave 
Association in the Connellsville coke region have | - o es above this -— are thought to be 
signed an agreement to continue the pooling arrange- | C*2@usted. he 1300-foot drift has been advanced 981 
ment for another year from April Ist. | feet from the incline, and the ore is of moderate qual- 

NATURAL GAS ity. On the 1400-foot drift, the ore was of poor qual- 

Gas has been struck at the Hough well at a depth of | ity, but improved a little at the close. The stopes from 

: = +». ._ | this drift yielded liberally during the year. The 1500- 
1990 feet, 1 to the Cannonsburg well. Drilling is | = oe 
ee a ed foot drift is in 282 feet from the incline, and the 


continued and the flow is increasing. The fourth well | 
i the People’ *s Heat aa Light Company will be begun | | incline is 119 feet below the level. The cost of milling 
| and mining last year was $7.86, against $8.71, due 


on the Gordon farm s<on. Sioiee he j : ; ae 
Oil City parties are making efforts to lease large | @78ely to the introduction of water-power, which 


tracts of land in the Sandy Creek section, for the pur- | resulted in a saving of $30,000. 
SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY. 


pose of sinking wells in search of gas and oil. 

The Penn Fuel-Gas Company has begun putting in a| BaRBER MILLING Company.—The first shipment of 
safety-pipe on some parts of its line in Pittsburg. The | bullion was made January 20th. The ten-stamp mill 
safety-pipe used is said to be a certain prevention of | has just been completed and is furnished with Bass’s 
The pipe connects with the mains at each | patent pans and smelters. 


NEVADA COUNTY. 

EXCELSIOR WATER AND MINING CompaNny.—The 
suit of Frank T. Butler for himself and eleven other 
holders of the Excelsior Water and Mining Company’s 
stock against Lounsbery & Haggin and Wells, Fargo 
& Co., for about $76,000 lost in the purchase of the 





COKE, 





explosions. 
joint, and with another pipe about eighteen inches | 
above the main, extending in the same direction. At a | 
distance of about every 300 feet, a pipe is run up from | 
the ground, through which the escaping gas, if any, 
can pass out into the air. The wasting gas can be | 
burned at the top of the pipes. 


SIERRA COUNTY. 

What it costs to open a mine is illustrated in the 

| Downieville Tribune, which estimates the working out- 
| lay of the Ruby Drift Gravel we Company from 
, January, 1880, to April, 1883, at $92,232.30. Nearly 
; all of this money was expended before the mine began 
to yield a profit. The Savage Placer Mining Company, 

| of the same county, has expended over $90,000, and 

have not yet reached the gravel channel. 


CANADA. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
An analysis of the salt taken from the deposit 
recently discovered at a depth of 100 feet gave 92°65 





GENERAL MINING NEWS. 





ARIZONA. 

Governor Trittle’s message to the Legislature favors 
the purchase by Congress from Mexico of enough of 
the State of Sonora to give Arizona a deep-water out- os 
let for its foreign commerce. parts of pure salt. The bed is said to be the deepest and 

; GILA COUNTY. | purest on the American continent. 

San CARLOS.—These copper mines and the smelter PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
have been closed down for an indefinite period. It was BuckineHam MINING Company, LIMITED. — The 
found impossible to profitably work the ores, which | mining lands and mineral and other rights in and to 
are low grade, while the depression in copper continues, lands in the county of Ottawa, belonging to this coic- 






















































































































































pany, will be sold at public auction, at Ottawa, Febru- 
ary 24th. 
COLORADO. 
EAGLE COUNTY. 
Ben BuTLer.—A rich strike is reported. 
EL PASO COUNTY. 

The first two mining patents ever granted in this | 
county have been filed at the county clerk’s office. 
They are given on the Manganese and Rio Grande 
lodes on Cheyenne Mountain. 

GILPIN COUNTY. 

GERMAN CONSOLIDATED.—The tributers working in 
the German mine have smelting ore that is netting at 
the smelters from $91 to $210 per ton. 

HvuBERT.—The company has stopped sinking, and is | 
extending levels, sinking winzes, and backstopping. 
The mill-dirt is yielding from 3 to 6 ounces gold per 
cord, and the smelting ore from $18 to $90 per ton. 

Utre.—Work is to be resumed. 

HINSDALE COUNTY. 

SILVER PEAK.—It is rumored that this company is | 
going to resume work on the Bonanza tunnel, designed | 
to cut some twenty-two lodes supposed to run through 
Mineral Mountain, on the South Fork of the Animas, 
above. Animas Forks. The enterprise has been at a 
stand-still for three or four years, and meantime 
nearly every thing loose has been attached and sold for 
debt, which it will take considerable money to replace. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

DENVER CiTy.—The mine is producing a large 
amount of iron ore, with good prospects of high-grade 
ore being encountered as progress is made in the work- 
ings. 

EVENING Star.—The McHarg shaft has been leased, 
and work will be commenced immediately. 

Sr_tveR CorD.—Work was resumed January 19th 
with a small force of men, which will be increased in 
afew days. The ore has been contracted for by the 
Pueblo Smelting and Refining Company. 

PARK COUNTY. 

SOVEREIGN.—The consolidation of all the lode and 

placer interests of the Sovereign Company and the 


| 
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| bullion valued at $89,100 had been produced. 


| The main shaft is down 650 feet, and will be sunk to 


























































reorganization of that company under the title of the 
Sovereign Mining Company is reported. It is stated 
that $500,000 have been raised in money to push the 
enterprises, and that both the lode mines and placers 
will be operated in a vigorous manner. The company 
will begin the erection of a smelting plant with a capa- 
city of 100 tons daily. 
DAKOTA. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

FATHER DE SMET.—The report for the week ended 
January 22d shows ore extracted from first, second, 
and third levels, 2040 tons. Ore milled, 1960 tons. 
West cross-cut, third level, advanced 10 feet ; total 
length, 64 feet. 

IDAHO. 

ATLANTA HILL MINING AND MILLING CoMPaNy. 
—The Last Chance Mine and mattingley mill, prop- 
erty of this company, have been leased to R. W. 
Chapin, of New York City. The lease runs for 
ten months, and the lessee has agreed to expend 
15,000 and sink the main shaft fifty feet deeper. 

JUNIPER.—The company has transferred its princi- 
pal office from New York City to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

MinNIE Moore.—The wages of miners have been 
reduced from $4 to $3.50 aday. The reduction has 
not been accepted, and the mine has closed down. 

PaRKER.—The total production from January Ist, 
1884, to January 10th, 1885, amounted to $166,889. 
The disbursements made show: Dividends, $79,345.42 ; 
labor, $20,458.50 : supplies, $12,356.06 ; machinery, 
$9951.63 ; freight. from mine to sampler at Hailey, 
and on supplies, etc., $5151.81: various expenses, 
$7349.68 : freight paid Union Pacific Railroad on 
ores from Hailey to Kansas City and Omaha, 
$15,245.57; treatment, 411,318.56; sampling, 
$2987.88. Total, $164,165. Balance, cash on hand, 
$2724.23. 

QUEEN OF THE HiLis.—The reduction of wages, 


miners, and in consequence the mine and concentrator 
have been shut down. 


MICHIGAN. 







from $4 to $3.50 a day, has not been accepted by the 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Salt 
Association of Michigan was held at East Saginaw on 
the 14th inst. The report shows that the shipments in 
1884 were 2,580,201 barrels and the sales 2,748,164 
barrels, the sales being 343,000 barrels in excess of 
those in 1883. The average net price of product to 
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manufacturers was a fraction over seventy-five cents a 
barrel. 


UTAH. 
MORGAN COUNTY—MILL CREEK DISTRICT. 
MONTANA. This district offers every’ facility for the successful 
DEER LODGE COUNTY. manufacture of all kinds of iron, possessing the best 
GRANITE MountaIn.—The mill is running regularly | quality of ores, together with the necessary flumes, 


| and making weekly shipments of bullion. The output | fuel, and water-power. 


at present is about $3000 a day. Upto January 15th,| Norway Iron MINING AND MANUFACTURING CoM- 


PANY.—During the past year, the company has been 
actively prosecuting work on its property, especially 
on the Grand Tunnel, with favorable results. 
SALT LAKE COUNTY. 

HANAUER.—Contracts have been let for lumber and 
timber for rebuilding, and machinery has been ordered 
from the East. It is expected to resume operations for 
smelting by March 1st. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 

Sampson.—The workings below the water-level have 
been closed. Work continues in other parts of the 
mine. 

















































JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

ELKHORN.—On the 450-foot level, a body of ore 

rich in native silver has been struck. 
SILVER BOW COUNTY. 

Amy SILVERSMITH.—The new hoisting-works are in 
operation. 

LEXxINGTON.—The foundation for the new air-com- 
pressors is ready, and as soon as the machinery arrives 
from the East, four Ingersoll rock-drills will be put in 
operation. A Jarge diamond diill is also expected. 


WASHINGTON. 

Gov. Watson C. Squire has submitted a report on 
the condition of the territory to the Secretary of 
the Interior. It is the first report of an official char- 
acter from that region since 1879. From the re- 
port, the following interesting particulars showing 
the recent development and the peculiarities of the 
territory are shown: It lies wholly west of the 
Rockies, but is divided by the Cascade range of 
mountains into what is called locally Eastern 
and Western Washington. Two thirds of the 
whole are east of the Cascades, which are im- 
passable in winter, and ordinary communication 
must be had by the Columbia River, the southern 
boundary of the territory. The eastern part 
is fine prairie lands producing all the cereals. The 
western quarter is of rich alluvial bottom lands. 
West of the mountains, water abounds in plenty ; east 
of them, some irrigation is necessary for the produc- 
tion of the cereals. The average temperature for five 
years past has been 39 degrees in winter and 63 degrees 
in summer in the west, and 34 degrees in winter and 
73 degrees in summer in the eastern section. Little 
attention is paid in Western Washington to agriculture, 
but lumbering and mining are extensively carried on. 
The abundance of coal has given the territory the 
name of the Pennsylvania of the Pacific coast. There 
are numerous mines already in operation. Iron exists 
in some counties. The gold product for 1883-84 was 
364,003. Copper, lead, and silver have been found. 
The public lands are rapidly entered by actual settlers. 
During the year from June, 1883, to June, 1884, the 
total number of acres sold was about 1,250,000 ; but 
there is plenty more subject to homestead and _ pre- 
emption entry. Over 324 miles of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and 204 of the Oregon road are now in 
operation within the territory. They have about 38 
miles of branch road in all, and there are about 600 
miles of road completed and 60 miles under con- 
struction. 


800 when the new machinery arrives. 

MONTANA COPPER CoMPANY.—The smelter has shut 
down on account of inability to produce copper at the 
present prices. 

MovULToN.—The cross-cut run from the center vein, 
111 feet south, has cut a body of good ore, three feet in 
width. During the past year, the mill worked 13,531 
tons—6562 tons of ore from the mine and 6969 tons 
custom ore. The net profit for the same period 
amounted to $240,000. 


NEVADA. 


EUREKA COUNTY. 

EUREKA CONSOLIDATED.—T'he superintendent re- 
ports having worked during the month of December 71 
tons of flue-dust and 7 tons furnace-bottoms, from 
which was made an estimated net profit of $1824. The 
flue-dust and furnace-bottoms are the accumulations of 
a long time, some of it years. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

BULLIONVILLE SMELTING CoMPANY.—The company 
j3 engaged in leaching the residue tailings, of which it 
owns 300,000 tons. It has, in this, its first lixiviation 
test by the Russell process, scored a success. 

STOREY COUNTY—COMSTOCK LODE. 

The Utah, Sierra Nevada, Union, Mexican, Con- 
solidated California & Virginia, Best & Belcher, and 
Gould & Curry mining companies have decided to sus- 
pend all work below the 1600 level. This only leaves 
the Savage, Hale & Norcross, Chollar, and Potosi 
working now in the deep levels. 


NEW JERSEY. 

DICKERSON.—A perpendicular shaft is sinking to 
meet the works extending from the old shaft. 
When completed, the new shaft will be 850 feet deep. 
It will grestiy facilitate the raising of ores and do 
away with the following along the old drift-ways, 
which are becoming dangerous on account of cave-ins. 
After sinking the shaft to the depth mentioned, the 
workmen will be on the vein, and will drift to follow it. 


NEW MEXICO. 
GRANT COUNTY. 

FLAGLER.—Machinery for these new  reduction- 
works has been ordered and is expected at Silver City 
daily. The Russell process of lixiviation will be the 
mode of treatment of ores. It is intended to buy ore 
or do custom work. 

TELEGRAPH AND GILA RIVER.—Arrangements ar® 
making to dispose of enough treasury stock to build a 
thirty-ton mill and concentrator near Silver City. 

SANTA FE COUNTY. 

GoLDEN City PLaceR ComMPaNy.—This company, 
which owns placer diggings at Golden, has purchased 
the pipe line that runs from the Tuerto Mountains to 
Golden, from the San Pedro and Cafion del Agua 
Company for $300,000. The Golden City Company 
will begin extensive placer operations at Golden early 
in the spring. The pipe line is thirteen miles long, and 
cost nearly half a million. 

SOCORRO COUNTY. 

BILLINGS SMELTER.—The past year’s product is 

estimated at $1,078,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The discovery of a valuable deposit of silver ore in 
Oneida township, three miles north of Huntington, 1s 
reported. 





FINANCIAL. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
Nrw YorK, Friday Evening, Jan. 30. 

The market has shown a decided improvement. The 
dealings have been as large as they were the previous 
week, and the prices, though generally firm, fluctuated 
greatly in a few instances. 

The stoppage of work below the 1600 or Sutro Tun- 
nel level by some of the Comstock mines has opened a 
field for speculation in the respective stocks. 
Consolidated Virginia has been the most promi- 
nent feature in this line. The assessment just 
levied did not dampen the interest. The dealings 
amounted to 15,100 shares. The price has taken 
a downward course, going from 18@11c., closing at 
13c. Sutro Tunnel sold at from 10@11c., and records 
sales of 7100 shares. Sierra Nevada shows transac- 
tions amounting to 1625 shares, ranging from 50@60c. 
The Tuscarora stocks have received considerable atten- 
tion. Navajo was dealt in to the amount of 7800 
shares, at from $1.60@$1.70 ; Belle Isle to the extent 
of 4800 shares, at from 19@20c. The other Nevada 
stocks that show a large business are Albion Consoli- 
dated, selling at from 6@7c., the sales amounting to 
2700 shares. Eureka Consolidated sold at from $2.50 
@$3.10, closing at $3. The financial statement for 
December shows that the receipts in excess of expenses 
were $2,688.58. 

The reports from the Standard Consolidated are 





TEXAS. 
Reports state that there is a movement on foot for 
establishing at El Paso reduction-works on a large 
scale for the treatment of Mexican ores. 
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more favorable. Itis said that the company is now 
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the New York Mining Stock and National Petroleum | the ground in the thirty-third level of No. 2 shaft, di- 
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out of debt, and that better ore is produced. In con- | Exchange : rectly beneath the rich deposit in which the company 
sequence, the price has advanced from 53@97c., Cos ’ dighest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. | has been working for two or three years past, is very 
closing at 90c.; the sales amounted to 5085 shares. Jan. oS ++ . aes) 0.4 ~ oot py shoe poor, and will hardly pay tostope. Whether this is true 
The first assessment levied by the Bulwer Consolidated oe “oor i “69 4348.00 | or not, it evidently has the effect of depressing the 
Company has caused a fluctuation in the price of this _ —_ one = ‘08 3 nef po | stock, which closed to-day heavy at $2514 bid, $28 
stock; it sold at from 6@15c.; 5100 shares changed 30.... .69 6084 ‘68 OK 2'964,000 | asked. Osceola was a shade stronger, with sales at 
hands. Bodie Consolidated shows a business of 2285 Total sales : 21.355.000 $9%,@310. Franklin was quiet at $634@$7. The re- 
shares, ranging from $1.95@$2.20. The price of| == 7 '""" pi eee on ports from the mine state that No. 2 shaft, 260 level, 
Plymouth Consolidated has been firm at from $15.38 ASSESSMENTS. ; is showing the best rock ever found in this part of the 
@$15.88. | ; weit A mine. Atlantic is $614 bid, none offered. The com- 
The interest in Horn-Silver remains unchanged. - | $8 pany has declared a dividend of 50 cents a share, 
The price, however, shows an upward tendency, " sae g4 se Dey, of | making total dividends of $280,000 paid by this 
closing at $3.10. Occasional sales of Ontario were re. | oe es Ss a’e- | company to date. The Central Copper Company 
made at from $17.88@$18.25. an A has also declared a dividend of $1.50 a share: but 
Colorado stocks show the usual transactions. Rob- eeeearieareenteeiee a, ——_——|it is understood that the funds came chiefly from 
inson Consolidated records the largest business at from Acme Mill & Mining the proceeds of timber lands sold to the Calumet & 
17@22c., and sales amounting to 3600 shares. Amie,| Co........... 8)Cal ....| $0.01 | Feb. 20|Mar. 13 | Hecla. The Copper Falls Mining Comipany has levied 
Chrysolite, Colorado Central, and others show small Alpha Gono ange. 19} lev. | SO feb saymnee. ~° | an assessment of $3 a share, making $25%{ assessed on 
transactions and steady prices. Mining Co.. 3\Ariz....) 1.00 |Feb. 7\Mar. 2 | this stock since its organization, and it has never paid 
Alice, Silver King, Homestake and Father de Smet ee ements 1/Cal..--| “:20 |Feb: 24|Mar.31 |. aividend. As there is no market value to the stock 
were sold at high figures. All these companies have of on & Maa toons 2 eens 20 |Feb. 20|Mar. 14 | at present, it is doubtful if the assessment can be col- 
late paid dividends. Copper Mountain| | "| ee | lected, and the greater portion of the stock will be for- 
The total sales amounted to 91,075 shares, against a cenenees.. Se 1 Ge. sci} 05 Jan. 13|Feb. 10 | feited. 
42,620 shares for the preceding week, showing an ace Water & a1iNev... | .20 |Feb. 5\Feb. 26) Ty silver stocks, the trading is very light. Bonanza 
increase of sales of 48,455 shares, A complete sum- ; a f 7\Cal....| 50 |*Feb11 séar. 3 isold at $3,@3*(. Bowman Silver is neglected by its 
mary of the market will be found elsewhere. Independence. Gola 14)Nev ...) 15 |Mar. 2\Mar. 30/ ¢ionds, if it has any, and declined to 12c. on small 
MEETING: Mining Co ..... ... 7\Cal....| .10 |Feb. 20)Mar. 13 | sales, closing lle. bid, 12c. asked. C. 
rienvrnenges Martin White........ 19Nev....| (25 [Feb. 25 Mar. 5| p9Gn3. ne aoe aa ae — 
The annual meetings of the following companies for Mote Co Gravel: 28\Cal 27|\Mar. 20 | 2 co cian ildeeaiaoaniie oe _. 
the election of trustees and the transaction of business | x IN OR cc cy 5s 2 ae 10 \Feb. 7 lar. 2 “ 12 20@22c. In the miscellaneous stocks, American Elec- 
North Gould & Curry| Nev....| .25 (Feb. 15|/Mar, 2) | tric and Il tine C. rin fi 
will be held at the times mentioned : North State Copper| ea | = : oo ee is firm, and advanced 
Boreel Mining Company, No. 92 Broadway, New a ~~ deeoie refers ahaceeee* 25 IFeb - lise. 46 to $274 @$2 15-16. Water meters dull and neglected, 
York City, February 4th, at two o'clock P.M. Peerless.......--.. ..| S|Ariz....| (50 |Feb. 18/Mar. 14 | 3 P.M.—At the afternoon Board, a small lot of Calu- 
Fairmount Coal and Iron Company, No. 108 South Prospect Gold & sil- : a | met & Hecla sold at $151, which was bid for it—none 
. ver Mining Co..... | 10)Nev.... 15 |Feb. 2)Feb. 18 ffered. For Atlantic. $6.50 bid. For Os as 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, Pa., February 11th, at} Puget Sovnd Iron Se. Sa ny om id. For Osceola, $9.50 
siete siaill Company - Steer eeiroee 10|/W. Ter.| 1.00 |Jan. 30|Mar. 6) bid, $10 asked. Franklin offered at $7; Quincy, at 
twelve o'clock M. Scorpion .. 19|Nev....| .10 |*Jan23|Feb. 13/ go with no bid for either ° 
Irene Mill and Mining Company, No. 2 Nassau | Silver  sicisiiconae 21|Nev....| .05 |Feb. 13|Mar < ’ either. 
street, New York City, February 10th, at twelve} — 4 —___ <n 
o'clock i. * Has been published before. The date of delinquency | 







Locust Mountain Coal and Iron Company, No. 222 
South Third street, Philadelphia, Pa., February 24th, 
at twelve o’clock M. 

Longdale Iron Company, No. 237 South Third street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 18th, at twelve o'clock M. 

Montana Copper Company, Nos, 121 and 123 Green 
street, New York City, February 17th, at three o’clock 
P.M. 

Silver Islet Consolidated Mining and Land Com- 
pany, No. 52 Broadway, New York City, February 3d, 
at twelve o'clock M. 










































































Trio Gold and Silver Mining Company, No. 25 
5 William street, Room 3, New York City, February 
, 4th, at three o’clock P.M. 
United Coal, Oil, and Gas Company, No. 35 Broad- 
i way, Room 88, New York City, February 4th, at 
3 three o'clock P.M. 
) Van de Water Gold and Silver Mining Company, 
\- No. 63 Broadway, Room 21, New York City, February 
3d, at eleven o'clock A.M. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Colorado Coal and Iron Company, of Colorado, will 
pay the coupons on the first trust mortgage bonds due 
February 1st, on that day. 
Decatur Coal Company, of Pennsylvania, announces 
a dividend of two per cent, payable January 30th. 
- Fulton Coal Company, of Pennsylvania, announces 
us a dividend of eight per cent, payable January 26th. 
ed Quincy Mining Company, of Michigan, has declared 
a dividend (No. 33) of $2.50 a share, payable February 
n- 16th, to registered stockholders of January 24th. 
= PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 
* Messrs, Watson & Gibson, Petroleum Brokers, No. 
“a 49 Broadway, report that the oil market during the 
18 past week has been in a comatose condition. The 
as price of oil has not been higher than 70%¢ or lower 
- than 681, and closed last night midway between the 
a two extremes at 69!<._ The Mushrush well, southeast 
ad of the Kennedy, and 100 rods northeast of the 
el McBride, came in Wednesday night as a big producer, 
al and is now making about 85 barrels an hour. It 
300 opens no new territory, but extends the old. The 
ol Clark & Sutton well, 1!4 miles southeast of McBride, 
re is very important, and will soon be opened. It is no 
” more than a wild-cat, but the final determination of its 
- character will influence the market. There have been 
50 & good many rumors about the Gantz well at Wash- 
oa ington, Pa., but it is not believed to bea dangerous 
ail one, although it is in new territory. There is a consid- 


erable short interest in the market. 
The following table gives the quotations and sales at 

























of the above assessment and the sale day have been post- | 
poned until date given. _ 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


























Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 


CLosina QuorTaTions. 





























METALS. 





NEw YORK, Friday Evening, Jan. 30. 
; Copper.—This metal is quiet but fairly firm, ordi- 
inary brands of Lake selling at 11,,c., while well- 


Name oF : Eeaere ‘S-__| known brands are selling at 114%(@11 5¢c. to manufac- 
Company. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | turers, the same figures being declined for export. 
| [| 26. al 28. | 20. | Dealers have strict instructions not to let any go 
MUMS .skenee' Bec celeete: ss ... .. | abroad at that figure, and the foreign market knows 
ess? oonese fs i ee "95 een 30 | (25°) 730"° | only Calumet & Hecla and Quincy. Other outside 
Argenta Bee sass Bain Sel raed oxi ooaa Sohameovest Cuca we ---+ | brands are selling at 108{@1le. England cables to- 
seeeeese tc.es "I aqtti tants tan°* | day £48 7s. 6d. for Chili Bars, and £53 10s. for Best 
ho ee 
eo sonaanpeiene en 200 1 8716 on gan 209 | Tin.—The market is quiet, at the range of $17@ 
MEG os codon cok ced colrad Scbetccaofcaba'esPeare sabewantae | $17.25 for spot Straits, London cabling £76 17s. 6d. 
Choller 2 arigias 1 25 Lead.—The market has been very quiet during the 
Con. Pacific .....; .80 | . | week ; sales, chiefly of Corroding lead at the range of 
ons ee a — 20 | 3°6715@3°70c., aggregating about 500 tons. There is 
BGs sosee sae ob teen saan | plenty of lead offering at these figures, but there are 
Bis oon no ee eg clase [oe no buyers. 
Exchequer ....... S cok voll onc oe See leecaluem eel eds % Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, telegraph to 
Gould & Curry...| 0""\ 70") 565""| -65"|"-65""| (63° | u5 0s follows to-day : 
Hale & Norcross. |3.00°"|3.00"” 2 8714 2.6214 2.75 3.12% Our market still retains the features which have 
Independence: |over ss vvvslvrer arise) sersices ss | characterized it during the past few weeks, Our 
—— Banat oes | 40 | .35 | .35 | .40 | .35 | 35 | market is strong but dull, holders being firm but 
non tee ]oeee eolevee cojeees ssleree eel sss ecieess** | buyersscarce. Refined is held at 3°50c., but the best 
Moun diabic rks 1.6% | 1.6.36 1. hg 1 1.6214 2id 1.8234 1.6214 | bids at 3°45¢e. Common is nominally 3°45c. 
Sa aaa wanes -| Messrs. Everett & Post send us the following tele- 
Ophir. “| - nee “aig 40 | 3a. gram from Chicago : 
oe Bre sese es | “as"|"2a las | a0 | ae | aS | Our market is quiet and dull, market being unchanged 
Savage... ....... 1.1244 1.00 ‘300 | ‘85 | 85 (95 | at nominally 3°50c. The demand is only moderate, 
eeemesss sss) batch tiget stg esistszes| s2a+ ss22- | and there is very little doing. Sales will scarcely foot 
Silver King. 7249018 80 2° up to 200 tons, the intense cold having stopped all 
ip-Top........... te eeleeseeleres eeleesner] os | trade. 
eee) 2 a | | §pelter.—The market is quiet but firm, at 4:37@ 
fe tng |yo5” Jeers se 3s | 4°50c. for common Domestic ; London cabling £14 for 
Se ee Eo itiren oc GV anne as | Silesian. 
er ecerecec® see o feeee oe ae 
| 


Boston Copper and Silver Stocks. 
{From our Special Correspondeut. | 


The past week has been a dull one in copper stocks, and | 
prices show a slight decline from the highest quotations 
of last week. The sales of Calumet & Hecia have been of 
small, and thereis no great amount of stock offering. | 
The few orders to buy caused a little firmer tone to the | 
market, which was rather inclined to weakness at the 
close of last week, and the stock shows an advance 
from $1471; @151, with closing sale at $1501. 


Boston, Jan. 29. 


Quincy, | 





BULLION MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Friday ‘Ev ening, Jan. 30. 




















London. | N.Y. London.| N. Y. 
DatE, | —-——/|— | Date. ——-——|—— 
Fence. | Cents. | Pence. | Cents. 
neiahinieitiaalcaReaan cadets aca acs ceatdlt ceteeacel ital 
Jan. 24; 49 9-16) 107% Jan, = 49 167% 
26) 491% Lie 493g | 10714 
27| 495% 10744 | 30] 4056 | 1074 


Foreign Bank Seaton —The governors of the 
| Bank of England, at their regular weekly meeting, re- 


on the other hand, declined from $35@$28 ex dividend | | duced the bank’s minimum rate of discount from 5 to 
$2!¢ a share, with considerable disposition to sell the | | 4 per cent. During the week, the bank gained £630,000 
stock. The decline is said to be due to the repor'ts that | bullion, and the proportion of its reserve to its liabili- 
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SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS el 
ties was raised from 43} to 45/, against 41,% per | $27 at mill. In the West, low figures continue, $29 | reported. Quotations are $28@29. Business could be 


cent at this date last year. 
gained £35,000 bullion on balance. The weekly state- | 


ment of the Bank of France shows gains of 1,613,000 | Union steel-works. 


prancs gold and 1,697,000 francs silver. 


BULLION PRODUCTION FOR 1884. 














|g | t# | ge 
Mines. | 2 $6 =“, | more active for the past few days. The larger com- 
; | s - Ed panies have placed for large contracts. The makers of 
| za _— special brands intimate that they will be able to ad- 
| $ $ vance prices on small lots for prompt delivery. A 
AGRE, £.......05+2 +0: veee-|Colo | 20 much better feeling exists in the trade. If the im- 
—> pots provement continues, as is now probable, crude iron, 
Belcher, s.. Nev... 86,244 | especially of the best standard makes, will certainly 
iva... : +: \dlont.../ ———— 30304 | Seize the first opportunity to put business on a paying 
Bodie, @. .......... ss. ++... (Cal... | 25,296 617,940 | basis. Nos. 1 and 2 Foundry are still held at $18 and 
cee; ada a. peek] Bek Eee e ota | $17, respectively ; but a good deal of the iron sold this 
*Boston & Montana, G........|Mont...| 22,005 413 137 | week has been booked for from 25 to 50 cents less. 
sCaledonia,c no stseeess 7 teal eect | Forge iron is $15.50, and hasbeen plenty all along. If 
Colonel Seler:, 8.1 Z ........\COlO...| .....-..| $30,625 | the present activity should continue, the best makes will 
aes Bobtail, a .. ao 7 oer 30s -6&~ | be easily had for prompt delivery. It is probable that 
Crown Point. s ......-....... |Nev....|._......| 589,523 | three or four furnaces will blow in soon, and it is proba- 
tes teen a ry ee ai aoe +33'4,} | ble that some contemplated blowing out of furnaces 
Denver‘ ity,s ..... " .ee.tsss.|Golo./!| ———| "67.000 | will be postponed until the result of the present im- 
one ee Di; snisenece = ei 38.823 | yy provement can be discounted. 
*Grand Prizes... ............|Nev. ..| "47.996 166'972| Foreign Iron.—There is no change in prices or de- 
*Granite Mt.8................ [Mont..| 42,000) Rod mand. 
oe lara. “+ s+] 1003731 Manufactured Iron.—Bars are $1.80 for Refined, 
—- ‘ cuter & Teanquililty...iAris. hs ee Bae and $1.60@$1.65 for Common, with an occasional 
*Helena.G 8. LC ........... Moni...| ” 83,000 1.104.036 | Shading from these figures where a good order is to be 
ee, B. -=+~2ns~-n oon, | oan 1200-790 | had. A good deal of the capacity has recently started up 
fees Utah...| 220,000) 2,33',851 | in this end of the State, and two or three manufacturers 


SS se 
*Iron ~ilver, s.L... SS EEDak SE wenceues | 606,472 
*Kentuck, G.s.. . | oe 394) = 23.243 
*Lexington. G.8...... ---.-|Mont...! 




















PME. Es.) nnswowens packs HIGIO... 1 «.s oes.) OOD 
*Little Pittsburg. s.L..... ... Col». .| 539) 9 
JY? SS eee SPOOD 64 sewancan | 235,000 
*Vammoth Bar, G.... ........ Fup ess 424! 5,223 
a, ee YY eee Mont .| 79,435) 812,530 
*Vount Diablo. s............0. Nev ...) -— 24,820 
<r es ee 19,000 
TR, SEND sc cei. nieve: cainakt Nev....| 56.790) 496,171 
*New Pitt<burg, 8............. \Colo....; 16,858 31,670 
New Standard,G.......... .. TR cake ahecnes 17.715 
*North Belle Isle, s .. ......../Nev....| ———— 5,874 
ND Bie ison nbc cun owas Utah...| 198,946)2,213,878 
Ophir. s.. EESERBECS oh ACAEVELERIEEE hese Whe eke 81,842 
*Uriginal, S.c...... .. Mont —_— — 29,724 
EE ME esi we new sie h 3,848 38.972 
*Paradise Valley, s.G........ Nev....) ———| 103,950 
aaa ee ae eee | 200.555 
*Piymouth Consolidated, G ..|Cal .. 87.690) 1,03.5,518 
CME 155 Mes shaken een ues i ee 7,048; 62.482 
DL ME” sicascwd: Sassi, woes aL” Rekwees | 18,058 
ce nkn eee WJast. sasbedbe | 476,399 
a ee eee Cal . 645 22,753 | 
ne Fa eee 
oe Utah... 6.199} 152,836 
*syndicate, G.8............ .. Cal... 11.670; 155,224 | 
I TR Tb. cuss. cece S IER ascl oxweenen | $478,851 | 
Do wn -nchanese Nev.... ae 5,065 | 
United Gregory. G.. ..... ..;Colo...! ...... 7,174 
Virginia Creek, Hydraulic, a..'t‘al....) 0 ........ 21,300 
OS er) ae ee | 656,912 


Total amount of shipments todate....... .....$22,819,406 


* Official. + Assay value. + Not including value of lead 
and copper ; G.. gold: S., silver; L., lead: C., copper; | 
Z., zinc. No bullion preduced. Silver valued by the | 
ya companies from $:.05@$1.29°29 per ounce: gold. 

20.67. 





IRON MARKET REVIEW. 





New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 30. 


American Pig.—There has been a fair movement | 
in Foundry irons, and some business has been done in 
Gray Forge, and, on the whole, the tone of the market | 
has been a more healthy one, particularly so far as the 
best grades of No. 1 Foundry are concerned. We quote | 
$18@$18.50 for No. 1 Foundry ; $17@$17.50 for No. | 
2; and $16@17 for Gray Forge, standard brands, | 


January 29th, the bank | being the price at Chicago. 


nally $16@$17. 


jCal....} ....... | 575.527 | state to-day that a good many puddling and heating- 
furnaces will start up next week. The buyers are now 
59,840 1,117,872 | covering their requirements for the next month or six 
79.690 | weeks, and this action is having a decidedly good effect 





























































There is some talk of a consolidation of the Joliet and 
Old Rails.—Old rails are quiet and dull at nomi- 
Philadelphia, Jan. 30. 
(From our Special Correspondent.] 
The Eastern Pennsylvania iron market has been 


on the market. 

Nails.—The most active article on the list this week 
is nails. Small lots have already advanced to $2.15, 
and are selling quite actively, and if the present state 
of affairs should continue, it is predicted by nail-mak- 
ers that $2.25 will be reached. Large quantities have 
been sold. The trade has suddenly come to the conclu- 
sion that stocks are not to be found anywhere, and that, 
as the production has been reduced to possibly below 
the average requirements, they had better buy. 
Another inducement has been, that there will be large 
building operations early in the spring. Another 
favorable fact is, that the winter requirements are 
larger than they were last winter, as there seems to be 
much more building than usual. From all accounts, 
nail men are quite elated, and justly so, over the favor- 
able turn things have taken, and factories will now 
make all the stock they can. 

Merchant Steel.—The makers of merchant steel in 
this State have been cutting prices on each other for a 
few weeks past, and it has led to some little activity, 
especially in tool and machinery steel. 

Sheet-Iron.—The business for the week has exceeded 
any week during the month, and the mills are receiv- 
ing a good many smali orders. Prices are steadier. 
Galvanized iron is coming into better request. Several] 
fair orders for heavy sheets bave just been booked. 
Some idle capacity has been put on. 

Wrought Pipe.—No very large orders were taken 
this week, but the general trade conditions remain as 
they have been. There is no further cutting in prices. 
There is not quite enough business coming to hand to 
make manufacturers feel assured that there will be 
lower prices before the heaviest contracts for the win- 
ter have been placed. 

Plate and Tank-Iron.—One or two manufacturers 
have been fortunate enough to gather considerable 
business this week ; but the rest report business flat 





tide-water delivery. There has been a heavy sale of 


domestic Bessemer pig. We quote Spiegeleisen $30 for | and prices without any change. 
30 per cent, $26 for 20 per cent, and $22 for 10 to| 


12 per cent, with the market in buyers’ favor. 

Scotch Pig.—Business is very light. We quote 
ex ship and to arrive: Coltness, $21.50 ; Langloan, 
$21.50 ; Gartsherrie, $21; Summerlee, 
$20.75 : Eglinton, $19@$19.25: and Glengarnock, 
$20. 

At the Metal Exchange, the following cables have 
been received: Coltmess, 55s.; Langloan, 55s. 6d.; 
Summerlee, 51s. 6d.; Gartsherrie, 51s. 9d.; Glengar- 
nock, 48s. 6d.; Dalmellington, 47s. 6d.; and Eglinton, 
43s. Warrants were cabled 42s. to-day. 

Steel Rails.—Business has been very quiet, so far 
as the Eastern mills are concerned, which are quoting 


$20.50@ | 


It seems from state- 
| ments made that there is a good deal of business that 
ought to be placed about this time, but every body 
| seems to be waiting on the rest. Results will probably 
| be the placing of a good deal of plate iron all at once. 
| Structural Iron.—Several inquiries for small lots of 
| bridge iron are on the market, but the aggregate is not 
| worth speaking of. There is no change in quotations. 
| Steel Rails.—The railroad builders are keeping very 
quiet. The trunk lines are buying a good many small 
lots. They will not place their orders for summer lots 
| for a few weeks yet. The large Western and Southern 


rail buyers are making inquiries, and in some cases 


offers have been made way below the maker’s views, 


and this accounts for the little business that is 


done at $27. 


Old Rails.—Quotations range from $17@18, with a 


little business. 


Scrap-Iron.—There is activity in selected scrap, and 


several large lots have just been bought this week at 
$17. 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 30, 1885, 


Anthracite. 
The mountain has labored and has produced the fol- 


lowing resolution : 


Resolved, That, excluding the interest of Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad Company, we will carry out the plan 
originally adopted for the arrangement of the trade, 
and that, with a view of recovering the market for 
steam and manufacturing purposes from bituminous 
coal, by the sale at reduced prices of a sufficient quan- 
tity of anthracite coal for the purpose, 1,000,000 tons 
be added to the assumed total output for the year 1885, 
provided that none of the said 1,000,000 tons be added 
to the quota of February, March, April, and May. 


If the subject were not so serious a one, it might well 


be asked whether the perpetration of such an absurd 
resolution was not a huge joke. It seems almost beyond 


comprehension that a number of business men should 
undertake to advise their customers and announce 
to their competitors that, dating from a given time, 
they would set aside a given quantity of goods 
to be sold at a sacrifice. Anthracite is not a 
commodity to-day which has such a ready sale 
that 1,000,000 tons of the product can be sold at one 
price, while 30,000,000 tons fetch another. Any peanut 
vender might have informed the coal railroad presi- 
dents that the price of the 1,000,000 tons would make 
the values for the other 30,000,000 tons. The resol 
tion is beneath criticism, and becomes more ludicrous 
still when the fact is taken into consideration—which 
the coal magnates ought to have known—that by the 
time, in May, when the alleged one million tons 
are to be placed among disgusted ex-users of bitu- 
minous coal, all the contracts for that kind of coal that 
amount to any thing will have been placed. This 
‘fighting million” has been the laughing-stock 
of the trade, but unfortunately it has had a 
very serious effect upon buyers. The latter are 
convinced that the companies can not hold to 
gether. Many of them have absurd notions as 
to the capacity and the desire of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to fight the other anthracite companies on 
their own ground, in retaliation of the attack upon its 
bituminous coal interests. The natural antagonism of 
buyers to the combination is also swaying many in 
their determined efforts to keep out of the market, 
which has altogether got into a very bad mess. Only 
those who are forced by the cold weather to buy do 
mestic sizes are taking any coal, and these purchases are 
the only bright spot, which the uncertainties of the move- 
ments of the thermometer may promptly cause to dis 
appear. On manufacturing sizes, every body expects 
to supply himself in the future from the aforesaid 
million. The advance on the part of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company has no real significance, so far as the 
future of the trade is concerned. It is not the out 
growth of a sharp buying movement or of a marked 
scarcity of coal, and a few days of warm weather will 
make it disappear as quickly as it has come. 

The Lehigh Valley Company has exceeded its quota 
in January by 90,000 tons, and is selling its broken 
coal at the $3 figure established some time since. 

The trade is thoroughly demoralized and at sea, 
which, so far as we can learn, is the only result of last 
Monday’s meeting, unless the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has kindly consented to be frightened, ia 
which case it will carefully conceal that fact, and le 
bituminous shippers sell coal cheaper than ever before. 


Bituminous. 


There are many rumors of contracts closed, and of 
pooling arrangements completed, but nothing definite 
is known. From the East, however, come well-at 
thenticated reports that the Reading-Vanderbilt call 
is pushed vigorously, and that the rival regio 
Cumberland and Clearfield, are thoroughly arouse 
It is somewhat remarkable that partly the same pé" 
ties who announce that they will play sad havoc 
bituminous coal, through the agency of a slaughterel 
million tons of anthracite, are themselves the aggt* 
ors in the struggle for business among bitumin™ 
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NEW YORK MINING STOCKS. 
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coals. 
$2.90 @33. 


Philadelphia. Jan. 30, 
{From our Special Correspondent.) 

The events of the past few days have intensified the 
smoldering fire between the coal-carrying companies. 
Allis not as serene as appearances would indicate. 
Outwardly, there is a seeming harmony. The last 


action of the anthracite coal companies to increase the | 


production during the last seven months of the year is 
regarded as a declaration of war against the soft coal 
interests, and the soft coal trade so regard it. This 


move has revived discussion. Leading members of the | 
| said he will not be tied if one is permitted to run loose. 


trade would be glad to see the Pennsylvania join the 
anthracite combination, in order to keep the Reading 
and other producers on friendly terms. They do not 
want to see anthracite competition with bituminous 
coal intensified. They want to be left alone, while they 
push their soft coal into Eastern mafkets, and extenda 
healthfully improving trade. They apprehend that 
the bad feeling, of which there are not a few indications, 
will lead to such a competition as will cut them off 
from some of the market almost within their grasp. 
The Reading, through its new line, can soon com- 
mand a large amount of bituminous traffic, and 
is even now selling soft coal in New York 
harbor at $2.90, against $3.25, the price deter- 
mined upon by the Pennsylvania Railroad interests. 
Our soft coal operators incline to the belief that the ex- 
isting policy of the Pennsylvania Railroad is a short- 
sighted one, in that it leads to a destructive competition 
without materially increasing traffic or demand, A 
20,000 ton lot of Cumberland coal was offered by a 
Cumberland operator yesterday in Baltimore, to be de- 
livered there at $2.10, and this just on the heels of the 
ratification of a solemn agreement between the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Baltimore & Ohio companies 
of 55 and 45—a basis that would allow considerably 
more than this price to be realized. The probabilities 
are, that the same thing that occurred last year will 
occur this—a secret slashing of rates by the Baltimore & 
Ohio, by which a considerable volume of traffic belong- 
ing tothe Clearfield region will be displaced. The 
agreement will be signed in a day or two, but, as stated 
heretofore, the trade has no confidence init. If the 
Pennsylvania Railroad insists on taking all it can get 


Good steam coal is selling here now at! 








liberally in the soft coal region, and will not be 
content with its allotted portion if it can get more. 
The trade already feels the effects of this threatened 
competition. Several Eastern mill and ship buyers 
are negotiating for anthracite. The bituminous oper- 
ators report a snarl in some negotiations that had been 
quietly progressing. The hope is expressed that har- 
monious results may yet be arrived at. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company expects to carry three and three quar- 
ter million tons of anthracite this season, besides 
largely increasing its bituminous coal shipments. 


| Somebody will be disappointed. Every thing is at 


present unsettled. One leading producer and carrier 


But for Mr. Gowen, this retaliatory policy would not 
have been adopted. The trade is now interested as to 
what move the Pennsylvania Railroad will make. At 
the office to-day, there was nothing new developed. 
There is a much better feeling in the iron trade, which 
it is believed will shortly extend to furnace iron, and 
if so, the coal trade will be benefited. A cutting in 
freight rates is now the next thing looked for. 
One great carrier comes in,for its share of criticism for 
its discriminating policy in reference to coal traffic. 
Two bills have been introduced in the Legislature look- 
ing to the correction of this growing and monstrous 
evil. One bill provides that, in the transportation of 
freight within this State, or coming from or going to 
any other State or foreign country, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for a railroad company to make any undue or 
unreasonable discrimination ; that it shall be unlawful 
to charge more for the conveyance of freight, for any 
distance, than is charged for the same class, in the 
same direction, for a greater distance ; that it shall be 
unlawful to grant any rebate or allowance, or to 
charge more or less compensation than is specified in a 
schedule that must be posted up for public inspection 
at each depot, and copies filed with the Secretary of 
Internal Affairs. It further provides that, for such 
overcharge or violation of the provisions of the 
act, a penalty of three times the amount involved 
shall be incurred by the offending company. Ex- 
ceptions are made in favor of property belong- 
ing to the United States or the commonwealth, 
or for charitable purposes or public exhibitions. 
The same bill was introduced in the House. The 


in the anthracite region, the Reading will help itself policy of discrimination is defended vigorously by rail- 





road interests, but in its practical workings much and 
serious harm is done to the coal-producing interests, to 
manufacturing interests, and to domestic consumers. 
It isaneasy matter to array figures to show what 
would be saved if discrimination were prohibited. 
Public sentiment is a unit as to the desirability of con- 
trol, but the venal character of so many law-makers 
renders practical reform impossible. This is not 
strictly coal news, but the trade is deeply interested in 
the subject of anti-discrimination. 


Buffalo. 
{From our Special Correspondent.] 

The severe weather continues, and coal piles are 
dwindling away. Yesterday, we had a 55 miles an 
hour wind—a mild zephyr ! 

Nothing need be said relative to the prospects of the 
anthracite and bituminous coal trade ; for your readers 
know as much of the rumors and surmises floating 
around as are known here; therefore the subject is 
dismissed or rather laid on the table for future ref- 
erence. 

The coke trade is without new features. 

We are glad to notice that manufacturers are begin- 
ning to operate more extensively. The better times 
are coming, boys ; wait a little longer. 

The tonnage of the canals, and railroads of our 
State competing with the canals, for the last five years 
was as follows : 


Jan. 29. 


Canaltons. Railroad tons. 
Cs occ/tecutundciadwcevodesees 6,457,652 19,248,930 
MING c:Gwcigamacauniadewuameds< 5,179,192 22,678,202 
aia itr én crectoncrs kane ruw aaa 5,467.423 23,225,631 
a a a ea 5.664.056 24,503,063 
SNE etdudcdecdavaewasie: icawies 5,009,488 22°123,895 


This statement vindicates the usefulness of the canals, 
and illustrates forcibly the importance of water car- 
riage. It also shows a marked uniformity in tonnage, 
taking into consideration all the circumstances of the 
competition the canals have to meet from the railroads. 

A “ cinder sifting,” as a local newspaper calls its 
small items, was as follows: ‘‘ The soft coal men of 
Buffalo this winter seem more confident that the joint 
pooling arrangement with the railroads will go through. 
Of course, they are a little apprehensive that the Ro- 
chester & Pittsburg may not be satisfied, in which 
case it must again fall through.” 

The following is an official statement of the ship- 
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Le eS 
merits of anthracite and bituminous coal by lake from | time being, there is no doubt about the existence of| STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION 





Buffalo during the season of 1884 : 


From the Net tons. 
Lackawanna Trestle, anthracite sniidsenianseuane 346,000 
Pennsylvania a nae 145,504 
J. Langdon & Co. °s Trest! e,* '-. Keeeteec eee tenet 43,970 
ee SS eee 115,360 
Erie Trestle, FP eS cei cake nbe 157 ,057 
Delaware & Hudson Tres- | 

ee | ey. Seen 239,496 
Heffords’s Dock, So - Lccuskbeeas habuees 88,199 
Lehigh Docks, = 295,495 

I ois cecne eee hin -1,431,081 
Bell Lewis & Yates Dock, bituminous. . heen 

NF hLu RGSS. 0) Gauksaseackchesn seen 1,456, 081 


The shipments from trestles in 1883 were as follows : 


Anthracite coal 1,467,778 
Bituminous coal 7,610 


Serer rr eer reer reer rere ee ee eee eer) 


IGRSWUEE, CORI... ...0.00:00000000000 coccsececccsesves 26,000 
Grated Gate, BESS... ..00.5-scccccss conessoce 1,50 501, 11,388 
ee te RY 456, 081 


45,307 





* In the anthracite are included a few cargoes of Bloss- 
burg coal. 


The difference in these figures and those taken from 
the Custom-House reports is accounted for in part by 
the fact that many vessels come here light from Tona- 
wanda and take on cargoes of coal without reporting 
to the Custom-House ; and the law allows this pro- 


cedure. ‘‘ The leading merchants and capitalists,” says 
a local journal, ‘‘ agree that there is surely a better 
' feeling; that a larger outside business is doing in 


nearly all circles ; and that, if the railroads and coal 
companies would only stop quarreling and be reason- 
able, they think the improvement would spread rap- 
idly.” If you are a railroad or a coal magnate, ponder 
well upon the foregoing, and act in accordance with 
the thoughts therein expressed, so that ‘‘ the good time 
coming” may come at once. 

The title of a learned editorial in a late number of a 
Philadelphia newspaper is: ‘‘ The Fuel of the Future.” 
Was the writer thinking of the poems on spring and 
summer, that he would receive and consign to the 
‘flames via the rejected contribution basket ? 

The New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad is 
now using bituminous coal from the Barclay mines. It 


is said that 4000 tons are received daily at Waverley | 


for consumption by locomotives and for Eastern ship- 
ment. 

The annual report of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
shows that the coal tonnage for 1884 was 6,068,967 
tons ; namely, 59,968 tons bituminous, and 6,008,999 
tons anthracite. The aggregate tonnage of 1883 was 
6,592,646 tons ; and of 1882, 6,336,141 tons—a fall- 
ing off in 1884 as compared with these years. 

‘“* It is just beginning to dawn on Wall Street,” says 
the financial editor of a newspaper, ‘‘ that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company holds the whip hand, both 
in the coal business and trunk-line affairs.” 


Boston. Jan. 29. 
[From our Specia] Correspondent. ] 


Affairs in the coal market at this port have a little 


better look. The shutting down of the anthracite com- | 


panies as fast as the January allotment was mined, 
regardless of the course of the Pennsylvania Railroad, | 
was the only sensible plan open to them. The average 
of a week’s restriction that this will cause must further 


improve the market. There is no likelihood of auction lto break {the stagnation of December. 
sales for the present. AJl signs point toa cohesion of | 


the companies for at least from two to three months, 
and the course of the market during this period will 


go far toward deciding whether the allotment plan | 


000 | already been sold here on contracts, but no figures can 


‘ 
| 


the pool. How it will be in another week is a matter 
for conjecture. The situation is not yet a clear one in 
the minds of local agents. Asa general thing, the | 
Clearfield representatives here do not like the pooling 
idea very well, although nothing has come of that feeling 
as yet. The gossip is of $3.50 delivered for an opening 
price, and while it will undoubtedly be in that near 
neighborhood, local agents have not yet announced 
either f. 0, b. or delivered prices. Some coal has | 


be obtained. The buyers for manufacturing concerns 
show little disposition todo business at present. Cargo 
lots continue at $3.60@$3.70 delivered. 

There is a continued firmness in freights at un- 
changed figures. We quote : 

New York, $1@$1.15 ; Philadelphia, $1.25@$1.50 ; 
Baltimore, $1.25; Newport News, $1.20@$1.25; 
Richmond, $1.25@$1.35 ; Cape Breton, $1.55@$1.60 ; 
Bay of Fundy, $1.30@$1.40. 

There has been a little more activity among the | 





retailers, as we now have some winter weather. We 
quote : 

White ash, furnace and egg.... - $5.25@$5.50 
“stove and nut.... 5.50@ 5.75 
ee eee + CHO 
tes ‘* . stove.. Serie abiasbiosaver ene verter be oe. ed 
srberry, egg an UR asclen canceihcon. Sel ’ -75 
Franklin, con ED ons ch tapiicse bss ‘ a 750 
Lehigh, ee egg, and stove.. 5.50@ a 
Ww haf prices, $4.50 for Broken, $4.85 for Stove. 

Ohio. Jan. 27. 


[From our Traveling Correspondent. ]} 





The local trade of Cleveland will compare favorably | 


sillon mines are doing a fair business, notably,Elm Run, 
Brush Hill, Garfield, and Camp Creek ; but those mines | 


| trade are quiet. At Wheeling Creek and Maynard, 
the men are mining for 50 cents a ton, having submit- 
ted in the beginning of the year to a reduction without | 
a strike or any trouble of any kind. In the Hocking | 


Company and the Ohio Coal Exchange have continued 
to increase their independent force of workmen, until 
they are now able to put out 400 cars a day, which 
| is probably all that they can find place for in the pres 
ent state of the market. The question of 50 cent min 
ing in the valley is solved, and although the Miners’ 
Association is still trying to claim there is a strike, the 
only evidence is in the fact that guards must be main- 
tained to protect property and the general annoyance in 
the valley of idle men driven to desperation by their folly 


The coal trade continues dull, notwithstanding the | 
reports of increased activity among manufacturers. | 


with former years as to quantity, and hence the Mas- | 


of the Tuscarawas Valley that depend on the shipping | 


Valley, both the Columbus & Hocking Coal and Iron | 





Comparative statement of th the production of anthracite 
coal for the week ended January 24th, and year from 
January lst: 

















1885, 1884, 

10N8 OF 2240 LES. |-— —_— — — 

Week. | Year. | Week. Year. 
D. & H. Canal Co 40,294' 166631) 54,610) 159,954 
D. L. & W. RR. Co.| 57,941 188,943! 70,934 260,129 
Penna. Coal Co..... ,092 52,653) 21,821 67,721 
L. V. BR. Co....... 13,561 74,655; 19,402 79,701 
P. & N. ¥. RR. Co. 1,318} 7,835 2,706 11,624 

North & West Br. | F 
_ Seipeeeainas 21 486) 80,444! 14,411 56,242 
L. V.-BR. Co....... .537| . 222, 025} 74,077| 255,164 
S. H. & W. B. RR. 2,079 6.659) 4,007 13,119 
P. & R. RR. Co..... ,938) 518, 705 162,291 556,104 
3tuLine&Sul.RR.Co. 2,180) 5,126 1,392 5,234 
Total. ...| 306,426 1,320,676 425,651) 1,454,992 
ND. Scccdeahalawes anuctessasssGaislissssencel <a aukaune 





e we ewwweeele ns sees) BURP) 0.00 ceeel ee seesees 








Tne above tabie does notinclude the amount of coal cou- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cert 


+ of the whole production. 


Total same time in tite cknbentobbegace’ 1,682,636 tons. 
PA cesebeoh 05340050008 1,462,052 = 
” - fe Ce biswcsnkssesa¥bawee> 1,631,357 ‘* 
* <a oP: PDL. cies eboaebaees 1,617,751 “* 


’ Belvidere-Delaware Railroad Report for the week ended 
January 24th: 

















Year Year 
Week. | 1985. | 1884. 
Coal for shipment at Coal 
Port (Trenton)... ........... 81) TOT ..eccceees 
Coal for shipment at South | 
EN vue) ak pe andéean coun 7.629) 39,942] 27,526 
Coal for distribution.......... 12,366; 52,138) 52,284. 
| Coal for company’s use . 3 1762) 15, 637) 16,579 
REY @phoce ks ata) whuss 23,838! 168,514) 96,389 
DIED i covinvieneee es,00% édevebens | SR sacannwnd 


ERIE on sn oon e:-s09 este Ung ailocasn ees bebe Rhine 
| cemegememne eee SS 2o 


| Comparative Statement of the Transporta- 
| tion of Coke over the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
week ended January 24th, and year from January Ist: 

| Tons of 2000 pounds. 


——1885.— — ——-1884.——_ — 
Week. Year Week. Year. 
| Gallitzin & Moun- 
tain (Alleghany 
| Hepism)........:. 3,496 13,861 2,349 9.267 
| West Penn. RR.. 155 437 1,285 12,418 
Southwest Penn. 
oe abe o oo M6803 110,903 39,861 147,726 
Penn. & West- 
moreland Re- 
gion, Pa. RR. 4,582 18.134 4,277 15,125 
Mono ngahela, 
Penn. BR........ 1,013 4,908 1,139 5,435 
Pittsburz Region, 
DE pe cekctcs SGSiscs | >a eee 30 47 
Snow Shoe (Clear- 
field Region)..... 271 1,551 417 1,737 
ae mae 149,894 49,358 191,755 
Decrease........ % 41, ae tee) tere 


Comparative Statement of the Production 
or Bituminous Coal for the week ended January 








in attempting to fight the inevitable. In Cincinnati, 
the local retail trade is the main dependence of dealers. 
| There is plenty of water and plenty of coal in the river, 
although the supply is not large, and the yards are 
comparatively bare. The manufacturers of Cincin- 
nati mostly buy their coal by yearly contracts, which 
|aremade in the spring ; therefore, the demand from 
' that source can have but little to do with prices at this 
time of the year. The resumption of activities in the 
iron interest seems to hold fire. So far, the most 
that can be said is, that there is sufficient stir 
There 
is,. however, a more hopeful feeling among busi- 
| ness men generally, and the iron interest in particular, 
and while it would be folly to expect a boom this year, 
there are evident signs of better days, especially with 


shall be continued. Notwithstanding an improved | reference to merchant iron and builders’ materials. 


demand, the receipts are still light, and there is no 
doubt of the wisdom of the restriction so far as the 
volume of trade is concerned. 

There are still more indications that, should bitumi- 
ous coal open at a very low figure, steam sizes will be | 
neglected by the anthracite miners as muchas possible, | 
save where a specialty of Broken coal is made. The | 


inside quotation for Broken at New York ‘is said to be | 
Pea coal | 
is in light supply. At Philadelphia, there is scarcely | 
any thing doing except by Reading steamers, as vessel | etc., 
The | 


$3.20. Stove coal continues at $3.85@$4. 


freights are $1.50, against $1.15 at New York. 
steamers run at about $1.25 freight. 
to be based on $4 for Stove. 

We quote f. 0. b. prices as follows : 


Prices continue 


The iron roofing and construction firms are gathering 
| hope from the fact that the very low prices ruling, to- 

gether with a liberal amount of idle money, will en- 
courage owners of desirable building lots to take ad- 
| vantage of the times and improve. There never wasa 
time when the iron roofers could compete so favorably 
| with tin, slate, and shingles. The Cincinnati Corrugat- 
ing Company, which is the most extensive corrugating 
concern in the West, has had a growing trade, and will 
undoubtedly do a much larger trade in roofing, siding, 
this year. The Buckeye Engine Company, of 


.apacity, and the same is true of some others in the 
State. The Lane & Bodley Company, of Cincinnati, 


| Salem, Ohio, and the Cummer Engine Company, of ; 
‘Cleveland, Ohio, are both running nearly to full 


24th, and year from nds, unk Ist > 
Tons of 2000 pounds, unless otherwise designated. 


885.——~ -——-l 





"~~ 


Week. Year. Week. Year. 
Cumberland Region. Md. 
Tons of 2240 lbs.... 33,555 112.879 35,469 117,997 
Barcta Region, Pa. 
Barclay ., tens of 
XS 4,697 16,372 6,002 25,389 
Broad Top Region, Pa. 
Hunti n & Broad 
Top RR., of 2240 
Ibs" pecan inh 2,700 8,634 4,644 14,089 
East Broad DT ccons” | cthokkas. Sepakens, <SAincwi 
Clearfield Region, Pa, 
Snow Shoe......... 3, 15,866 4,305 16.917 
Karthaus (Keating) 886 SRD > Sawer . ule Cantie 
Tyrone & Clearfield 52,216 210,995 55,302 199,641 
Alleghany Region, Pa. 
Gallitzin & Moun- 
NEE Gavan ones 9,320 35.268 10,961 40,842 
Pittsburg Region, Pa. 
West Penn RR...... 4, 20,265 8,641 30,659 
SouthwestPenn.RR. 2, oa 7,951 3,507 11,632 
Pennsylvania RR.. 3, 406 13, .363 20,877 
Westmoreland Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 16,081 88,385 19,789 93,139 
| Monongahela Region, Pa. 
Pennsylvania RR... 3,577 14,127 3,158 11,163 
TOM. .cavece- 137,117 547,031 158,142 508,365 
RII on x. 5085 srnginse Mo cteeiesvue 








UINCY MINING COMPANY, 


) New York, Jan. 23, 1885. 
DIVIDEND NO. 33. 

Two dollars and fifty cents per share will be payable, 
February 16th next, to registered holders 2 th inst. 
Massachusetts holders will be paid at the office of Mr. N. 
H. Daniels, Transfer-Agent, 76 State street, Boston. 


By order 
WILLIAM ROGERS TODD, Treasurer. 


ASSAYERS’ SUPPLIES. 


(Established 1848.) 


At New York, Stove, $3.85@$4 ; Egg, $3.20@$3.50 ; | has lately begun the manufacture of a Corliss auto-| falances and Weights, Purnaces, Scorifiers, Cupels, Cruci- 


Broken, $3.20@$3.40 ; Pea, $2.25 ; Nut, $3.45@$3.60. 
At Philadelphia, $3.90@$4 for Stove ; $3.25@$3.50 
for Egg ; $2 for Pea ; $3@$3.15 for Broken. Special 
coals, $4.75@$%5 for Broken, $5.35$5.50 for Stove. 


matic engine, of which it will make a specialty. Blast- 
furnaces and rolling-mills are resuming, or contemplat- | 
ing it in the the near future, and altogether there is a 





There is more activity in bituminous coal. For the next three months. 


prospect for a reasonable demand for coal during the 





bles, Tongs, etc. 


A LARGE STOCK. Also, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS.. 


Trial orders solicited. E. B, BENJAMIN, 
6 Barclay and 12 Vesey sts.. New York. 


